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SALIMBENE 


By Hiram RoOcKWELL BENNETT 


St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Delaware _ 


When Saint Francis of Assisi sent 
forth his wandering friars into the high- 
ways and byways of Europe, he sounded 
the knell of the middle ages. They dif- 
fused knowledge into isolated places, 
and made men eager to know their 
neighbors. For these monks, coming 
largely from cultured homes, were a 
curious lot. They scoured the cities and 
the countryside, preaching and teach- 
ing, building cloisters, and spreading 
friendship generally. Some of the fri- 
ars had the urge to write. On their 
infrequent sojourns in the monastery 
they would collate the notes they had 
made on their journeys and set them 
down into a ‘‘Chronicle.’’ Not every 
friar had the gift of writing, but the 
followers of St. Francis possessed a 
large share of that interest in their fel- 
low man which made Samuel Pepys a 
greater diarist than an official of the 
English admiralty. 

The most important of these Fran- 
eiscan ‘‘Chronicles’’ is that of Salim- 
bene, which is, unfortunately, little 
known in the English-speaking world 
aside from the efforts of Dr. C. G. Coul- 
ton, who has made it the text of his 


From St. Francis to Dante, and of 
T. L. K. Olyphant, who gives some thirty 
pages to it in Vol. I of the Translations 
as it is, no complete English version 
exists of this most interesting, racy, ac- 
count of life in the years before the 
actual force of the Renaissance began 
to be felt. 

Salimbene was a Franciscan monk; 
and he came to write his Cronica after 
having been drawn to edit the conclud- 
ing pages of the Chronicon of Bishop 
Siccard of Cremona, who died in 1215, 
six years before he (Salimbene) was 
born. Bishop Siccard was a member of 
one of the principal families of Cre- 
mona, and during his lifetime he was 
entrusted with many important missions 
by the Holy See, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Emperor Frederick I. He 
was famed as an historian, and his 
Chronicle, containing a summary of the 
history of the world down to 1213 is 
valuable because of the light it throws 
on the Crusades and of Frederick I. 

But Siccards’s work was thrown into 
the discard until Salimbene brought it 
to light and continued it until his own 
death shortly after 1287. Thus we have 
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an important and detailed account of 
life and events in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, equalled by no other work. 

Our text is contained in Monumenta 
of the Historical Society. Strange, then, 
Germanica, vol. xxxii, parts 1 and 2. 
The first twenty-nine pages are a con- 
tinuation of Bishop Siccard’s text. 
Then follows Salimbene’s work. 

Prof. Oswald Holder-Egger edited the 
Latin text, and he has produced one of 
the most valuable pieces of primary ma- 
terial yet available for the mediaevalist. 
Unfortunately it is little-known in 
America; and we find but scattered ref- 
erences to it even in such standard 
works as The Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, although Dr. Henry Osborn 
Taylor has devoted a chapter to ‘‘The 
World of Salimbene,’’ in The Mediaeval 
Mind. 

Our chronicler, having been a part of 
the picture of this most interesting cen- 
tury, has given a detailed description 
of the colossal fermentations of that 
period—the struggles between the city- 
states, between social classes, the cor- 
ruptions of life in ecclesiastical circles, 
and of the nameless longing after peace, 
rest and freedom. It was the age of 
Frederick II and Gregory IX. St. 
Francis was still alive when Salimbene 
was born; and when our Chronicler 
died, Dante was in his early twenties. 

Ognibene de Adam was born on Oc- 
tober 9, 1221, the third son of an of- 
ficial of the city of Parama, Messer 
Guido de Adam. His name, Ognibene, 
meaning ‘‘all-good,’’ was changed by his 
monkish advisors to Salimbene, ‘‘striv- 
ing for good,’’ after his conversion. 

All that we know of Salimbene’s life 
we find in his Cronica. He speaks of 


the great earthquake of 1222, of the war- 
machines of the rival Italian cities, of 


the pedigree of his family—this with 
considerable pride. He is silent eon. 
cerning his education. All that we know 
is that he finished the Trivium ang 
Quadrivium, the customary study of 
grammar, logic and rhetoric and of Holy 
Seripture. 

Salimbene tells of his conversion jp 
detail. Much to the disgust of his pa. 
trician parents, he enters the Franciscan 
Order, on Feb. 4, 1238, when he was but 
seventeen. His eldest brother had al. 
ready become a monk, and now, as he 
writes, the last hope of a legitimate 
continuation of the family line had 
vanished. 

Guido de Adam, however, did not give 
up his son to the conventual life with- 
out a struggle. Salimbene describes his 
father’s agitation : 


My father was greatly disturbed at my 
entrance into the Order of Friars Minor all 
his life. He refused to be comforted, now that 
he had no son to succeed him. He therefore 
made complaint to the Emperor, who had 
come at that time to Parma, that the Brothers 
Minor had robbed him of his son. Then the 
Emperor wrote to Fra Elias, Minister-General 
of the Order, saying that as he loved his im- 
perial favor, he should harken and give me back 
to my father. Then my father journeyed to 
Assisi where Fra Elias was, and laid the Em- 
peror’s letter in the General’s hand. . . . Where- 
fore Fra Elias, having read the letter of the 
Emperor, wrote at once to the bretheren of the 
Convent of Fano, where I was then residing, 
bidding them, if I were willing, to give me 
back to my father without delay, in virtue of 
holy obedience; but if they found me unwilling 
to return, they should keep me as the apple 
of their eye. 


Salimbene then goes on to tell how he 
faced his father, and withstood his de- 
mands that he leave the Order and re- 
turn to his family, basing his arguments 
on Holy Scripture. It was quite a con- 
troversy, especially since all sorts of im- 
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portant persons were involved, includ- 
ing the Emperor and the head of the 
Order. The young monk was steadfast, 
and he continues: 

And then my father said even weeping, 
‘What, then, my son, can I say to your mother, 
who mourns for you night and day?’ And I 
answered him: ‘Say unto her for my’ part, 
Thus saith thy son: ‘*‘When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.’? Hearing this, my father, despairing 
of my return, threw himself on the ground 
in the sight of all the bretheren and layfolk 
who had come with him, and cried, ‘I com- 
mit thee to a thousand devils, accursed son, 
together with thy brother who is here with 
thee, and who also has helped to deceive thee. 
My curse cleave to thee through all eternity 
and send thee to the devils of hell!’ 


Then, with a very uncomplimentary 
reference to the Franciscan Order, Guido 
de Adam left the monastery; and his 
son, in the Cronica proceeds to recount a 
vision which he had of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the Christ Child. 

Salimbene spent his apprenticeship in 
various convents of his Order. He must 
have been given much lee-way by his 
superiors. We find him in Tuscany 
from 1239 to 1241; then in Lucea, where 
his noviciate ended in 1243. He goes to 
Siena, where he became a subdeacon, 
and at length he comes to Pisa, where he 
lingers for four years. Here, in this 
monastery, he is united with his brother 
Guido. These are the apprentice-years 
of the young minorite, and he tells us 
somewhat of his study of the various 
arts, especially that of music and poetry. 

Years of wandering followed. When 
he was 25, Salimbene was transplanted 
into Bologna. Then after a fugitive 
nine-year absence in Cremona, he re- 
turns to Parma, his native town, where, 
after the death of his father, sometime 
between 1243 and 1247 his mother en- 
tered the Order of Poor Clares. _ 
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About this time, on All Saints Day, 
1247, there began what we may call the 
cosmopolitan phase of Salimbene’s life, 
when he had an audience with Pope 
Innocent IV, coming as a friendly am- 
bassador from Parma. The pope, as a 
gesture of good will, gave Salimbene 
license to preach, although he was not 
in priest’s orders. 

Events henceforth followed rapidly. 
Shortly after the interview with the 
pope, Salimbene had a meeting with 
the famous Fra Giovanni di Piano di 
Carpine, who had recently returned 
from his mission to the Tartars. He 
went next into Provence, where he had 
his first contacts with Joachimitie mysti- 
cism. We find him in Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1248. Next he is in Sens, then, for 
a long stay in Auxerre, where he enjoys 
the wines of Burgundy. He returns to 
Sens for the general chapter of the Or- 
der, where he has an interview with 
Louis IX before the latter’s departure 
on his first crusade. 

Truly Salimbene is a wandering monk. 
He spends considerable time touring the 
corners of Provence. Then he goes to 
Genoa, to Vienna, to Bologna, to Fer- 
rara, where he remains for seven years. 
It is at this period that he spends more 
time on his personal reminiscences. 
And these memoirs are less introspective 
than they are a recording of the things 
which he has seen and heard, and of 
impressions of the people whom he has 
met. 

Thus there is given to us the record 
of a sermon of Innocent IV, of a sermon 
by a crusade-preacher of the Archbishop 
of Ravenna. In short, Salimbene looks 
at men, at the personalities and weak- 
nesses of prelates and monks. He says 
less and less about himself, so we have 
no knowledge at what convent he stayed 
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after his departure from Ferrara— 
whether at Modena, Parma, Bologna, or 
Campeggine. For he was in all these 
houses at one time or another. 
Salimbene must have visited the chief 
cities of Italy and Provence, and, like 
many another friar, he must have been 
continually on the road. We can see 
him in the rude inns, in the monasteries, 
in the palaces of the prelates, meeting 
and conversing with all sorts and con- 
ditions of .men. And all the time his 
mind and his pen were busy, setting 
down his impressions, his notes 0° ser- 
mons and poems, and his conclusions. 
Finally, since the last pages of the 
Cronica close with the year 1288, we 
must conclude that Salimbene’s life 
ended shortly after that date. Like 
Pepys, diary-keeping was too much a 
habit to be abandoned unless he was 
physically or mentally unable to put pen 
to paper. Salimbene was extremely 
garrulous. 

But Salimbene, unlike Pepys or Wil- 
liam Byrd of American colonial days, 
did not write for his eye alone. He may 
not have written for immediate publica- 
tion, but he tells us that he wrote for 
his niece: 


Moreover, in these divers chronicles I have 
used a simple and intelligible style, that my 
niece for whom I wrote might understand as 
she read. She is my brother’s daughter, who, 
when she came to her fifteenth year, entered 
the Order of St. Clare, and continues to be in 
the service of Jesus Christ as I write these 
words now, in 1284. Now this Sister Agnes 
had an excellent understanding in the Scrip- 
ture, and a good understand and memory, as 
well as a delightful tongue and readiness of 
speech, so that it might be said of her not 
without reason, ‘Grace is poured abroad in 
thy lips, therefore God hath blessed thee 


forever. 
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Our Chronicler, however, is conscious 
of his own imperfections. His words 
he confesses may be rude, and the style 
cumbersome, but he is anxious to be a 
good reporter, to learn the exact truth 
of the tales current in his day. He 
strives to separate the wheat of good re. 
porting from the chaff of hearsay, 
There is a passage which is of interest 
as giving an example of the difficulties 
which ordinary mediaeval writers had 
in producing even a single copy of their 
work. He speaks thus of a book of his 
which has, unfortunately, not survived: 


That Chronicle beginning Octavianus Caesar 
Augustus, ete., which I wrote in the convent 
of Ferrara in that year—1250—wherein Louis 
of France was captured by Saracens in the 
lands beyond the sea; the style of which 
Chronicle I gathered from various writings and 
continued as far as the history of the Lom- 
bards. Later I slackened my quill, and ceased 
to write upon that Chronicle because I was so 
poor that I could procure neither the paper 
nor parchment. And now we are in the year 
1284—in January. Yet I have not ceased to 
write many other chronicles which, according 
to my opinion, I have composed well, and which 
I have purged of their superfluities, follies, 
falsifications and contradictions. However, I 
could not purge them of all such, because some 
things which have been written are now s0 


- commonly known that the whole world could 


not remove them from the hearts of those who 
have known them from the beginning. Of 
these I could give many examples; but to the 
rude and the unlearned no example is worth 
anything. As it is written in Ecclesiasticus, 
‘He that teached a fool is like one that glueth 
potsherds together.’ 


The first great movement that im- 
pressed Salimbene was that Italian re- 
vival of religion, known as ‘‘The Alle- 
luia,’’ which occurred in 1233. Our 
monk was only eleven years of age at 
the time, but he remembered it well. 


It was [he writes] a time of peace and quiet, 


wherein all weapons of war were laid aside. 
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It was a time of merriment and gladness, of 
joy and exultation, of praise and rejoicing. 
Men with one accord sang praises to God: 
gentle city and country-folk, young men and 
maidens, old and young. Devotions were held 
in all cities of Italy, and I saw the people come 
from the villages to the larger towns, a great 
multitude of people, men and women, boys and 
girls, all bearing banners, hastening to hear the 
preaching and to praise God. They sang the 
songs of God, not those of men; and everyone 
walked in the way of salvation. . . . Sermons 
were preached morning, noon and evening, ac- 
cording to the prophecy: Evening and morning 
and at noon will I pray and ery aloud, and 
He will hear my voice. . . . And lest it be 
thought that these folk had no leader, let me 
tell of the leaders of these congregations. First 
eame Fra Benedict to Parma, who was called 
the brother of the horn. He was a simple and 
unlearned man, a man of holy innocence and 
honesty of life. I knew him intimately, both 
at Parma and afterwards at Pisa. He was a 
member of no religious congregation, but lived 
according to his own conscience, and studied 
constantly how to please God. He was a close 
friend of the Friars Minor. He seemed like 
a second John the Baptist, like one indeed 
whose office was to go before the Lord and 
make ready for Him a perfect people. He 
had on his head an Armenian cap, his beard 
was long and black, and he carried a little 
trumpet of brass, on which he would blow. 
Sometimes this horn sounded terrible, and 
other times it would be very tuneful. He was 
girt with a girdle of skin, and his habit was 
black and fell down to his feet. His rough 
mantle was made like a soldier’s cloak, adorned 
before and behind with a red cross, like a 
priest’s chasuble. Clad thus, he went about 
with his horn, preaching and praising God in 
the churches and open places. He was followed 
with a great multitude of children, frequently 
bearing branches of trees and lighted tapers. 
I, myself, have often seen him preaching and 
praising God, standing on the walls of the 
Bishop’s palace, which was then being built. 
He would began his praises, saying in the vul- 
gar tongue, ‘Praised and blessed and glorified 
be the Father.’ Then the children would re- 
peat in a loud voice that which he had said. 
And again he would repeat the same words, 
adding ‘be the Son’; and the children would 
repeat the same, and sing the same words. 
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Then for the third time he would repeat the 
same words, adding ‘be the Holy Ghost’; and 
then ‘Allelzia, alleluia, alleluia!’ Then he 
would sound his trumpet. Afterwards he would 
preach, adding a few good words in praise of 
God. And lastly, at the end of his preaching, 
he would salute the blessed Virgin thus: 


Ave Maria, clemens et pia, 
Gratia plena. Virgo serena! 
Dominus tecum et mane mecum! 
Benedicta tu in muleribus, 
Qui peperisti pacem hominibus 
et angelis gloriam! 
Et benedictus fructus ventris tui, 
Qui coheredes ut essemus sui, 
nos fecit per gratiam. 


This youthful impression remained on 
the mind of Salimbene, but he had no 
thought of conversion for a long time, 
as we read in his account of the Canon 
of Cologne. 


There lived in these days [says Salimbene] 
a canon of Cologne named Primas, a great 
rogue and a great clown. He was, however, a 
most excellent and ready versifier, and if he 
had given his heart to love God, he would have 
been mighty in divine learning, and most profit- 
able to the Church of God. 


Salimbene quotes in extenso some ri- 
bald verses of this Canon, which, follow- 
ing the example of translators who are 
susceptible to the demands of modern 
propriety, we shall forbear to set down, 
although our author of the Thirteenth 
Century thought they were not improper 
for the eyes of his gentle niece, ‘‘soror 
Agnes.’’ As a matter of fact, the Cro- 
nica contains a large number of current 
jingles and bits of poetry which the 
author gathered from tavern and con- 
vent, from troubadour and churchman. 
The following is the least offensive verse 
of Canon Primas: 

Meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
Ut sint vina proxima morientis ori. 


Tune occurent citius angelorum chori: __ 
Sit Deus propitius michi potatori, 
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7 This poem traveled up and down Eu- 
rope. It has been attributed to Walter 
Map, the Welsh chronicler of an earlier 
generation than that of Salimbene. Map 
could admire austerity, but he had little 
use for religious zeal. He was keen on 
taunting the Church, and in his 
‘‘Courtly Trifles’’ he spared no one in 
pinioning the ecclesiastics of his time on 
the keen barb of his satire. We quote 
Map, because Salimbene used his long 
poem as a prelude to what brought 
about his conversion. 

For, next to the impression of the 
Alleluia, his conversion was the second 
great event of Salimbene’s life. Like 
the Jew who embraced Christianity be- 
cause he saw that it flourished in spite 
of the sins of it adherents, Salimbene 
was drawn into a decided religious ex- 
perience because he was disgusted with 
the loose way in which so many of his 
contemporary religious leaders lived. 


The whole body of the clergy from Pope to 
the hedge-priest [says J. R. Green, in com- 
menting on Walter Map’s devastating picture] 
is painted as busy in the chaos for gain. What 
escapes the bishop is snapped up by the arch- 
deacon, what escapes the archdeacon is nosed 
and hunted down by the dean, while a host of 
minor officials prowl hungrily around these 
great. marauders .. . light of purpose, void of 
conscience, lost in sensuality, drunken, un- 
chaste. 


Yes, it was a wicked world. More 
than two centuries before, St. Bernard 
had lamented that it was very evil. Now 
there seemed to be no improvement. In- 
deed, with the strife between the 
Guelphs and the Gibhellines, things 
seemed to be worse: there was a very 
‘labyrinth of affairs.’’ There was, for 
example, ‘‘a most cruel war, which 
lasted for many years.’’ And even in 
the cloister Salimbene found but half a 
refuge. He had escaped the chicanery 
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of the ecclesiastical politicians, ag he 
thought, but he found that he could not 
completely fence out the world. 

Because he was young when he de. 
serted the world, he rebelled against the 
continuous round of services; and he 
quotes with appropriation the changes 
which Innocent III made on the monas. 
tie offices. 

The pope [he says] corrected and reformed 
the church services, adding matter of his own 
and taking away some that others had com. 
posed; yet even now it is not well arranged, 
as many would have it, and as real truth de- 
mands. For there are still many superfluities 
which beget weariness instead of devotion, both 
as to hearers and to officiants. For instance, 
at Prime on Sundays when priests are obliged 
to say their masses and the people await them, 
yet there is none to celebrate, for they are yet 
busied with Prime. So also with the recitation 
of the eighteen psalms at Nocturns on Sunday 
before the Te Deum. For these things beget 
sheer weariness not only in Summer, when we 
are harassed by fleas and the nights are short 
and the heat is intense, but in the Winter also. 
There are yet many things left in divine service 
which might be changed for the better. And 
it would be well if they were changed, for 
they are full of uncouth stuff, though not every 
man can see this. 


But he was happy in the Order. Like 
the Founder, Salimbene had a keen 
sense of humor. He was diligent, popu- 
lar and pious. He liked people, and 
there was enough freedom in the Fran- 
cisean Rule to permit him unlimited 
friendships in all walks of life. His 
pages are full of gossip. Although he 
wore the gray habit of a Minorite, Sa- 
limbene was a welcome visitor in the 
homes of the. great and the near-great. 
We have references to Buondio the Jew 
and to Asdente, the cobbler-prophet of 
Parma, whom Dante was to lodge in 
Hell. He devotes some space to such 
noble friends as the Lord Simon de 
Manfredi, who died in 1261. Of him 
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comments: ‘‘He was my 
friend and a valiant and good fighter 
for the Church party at the time of the 
great War.”’ 

The Lady Mabel, daughter of the 
Marchese Paolo, was a good friend whom 
he knew in Parma. Salimbene was im- 
pressed with her dowry of 1,000 impe- 
rial pounds. 


She was [says he] a fair lady, wise, clement, 
benign, courteous, honest and pious, humble, 
and ever devoted to God. She was not avara- 
cious of her goods, but gave freely to the 
poor. She had a furnace in an inner chamber 
of her palace, as I have seen it with my own 
eyes, and she herself made rose water and gave 
it to the sick; wherefore the physicians and 
apothecaries loved her the less. But she cared 
for none of these things, if she might only help 
the sick and please God. She lived with her 
husband for many years, and she was barren 
always. After her husband’s death she caused 
a house to be built for her alongside the con- 
vent of the Friars Minor, and there she dwelt 
all through her widowhood. May her soul, 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace! She 
was a virtuous lady. 


Salimbene, as we have said, could not 
escape the ‘‘labyrinth of affairs.’’ Dur- 
ing the struggle between the Church and 
the Emperor, the Friars Minor at Parma 
were in the midst of the siege, wherein 
he saw and recorded many exciting 
incidents. 


Men went out daily from either side to fight 
[he writes]. There were, as I saw with my 
own eyes, crossbowmen, archers, slingers; there 
were ruffians who also daily scoured the whole 
diocese of Parma, plundering and burning on 
all sides. . . . The Emperor put many inno- 
cent men to an evil death. . . . He was wont 


to slay these captives at his will, especially 
when he made assault with outrageous words 
against the city, and when the battle went 
against him. Then he would refresh his soul 
in the blood of these captives. Eventually the 
Guelfs were victorious, and there was peace 
between the cities of Parma and Cremona. — 


The Parmese [continues Salimbene] re- 
stored to Cremona her Carrochio, which they 
had taken when they drove the Emperor from 
Victoria; and so also did the Cremonese with 
the Carrochio of Parma which they had cap- 
tured, restoring it now to the men of Parma: 
and these restitutions were made with great 
honor and joy and gladness on both sides. 


We get a greatly-extended glimpse of 
the Europe of the Thirteenth Century, 
because Salimbene spent so many years, 
as we have already indicated, ‘‘on tour.’’ 
He liked the good things of life, and he 
could appreciate the wine of the country 
as well as any modern wine-taster. He 
comiserates the English, 


who seem glad to drink good wine when they 
can, for they have but little wine in their own 
country. In the French it is less excusable, 
for they have greater plenty; unless indeed 
we plead that it is hard to leave our daily 
wont. Note that it is thus written in verse, 
‘Normandy for sea-fish, England for wheat, 
Scotland for milk, France for wine.’’ Enough 
of this matter, however, but it should be noted 
that in France, as I have seen with my own 
eyes, that the days are longer in the corre- 
sponding months than in Italy; as for example 
in May they are longer there than here, while 
in Winter they are less. 


Another great event to which the Cro- 
nica devotes some importance is the 
‘‘Theory of Development of the Abbot 
Joachim.’’ There were, at the time of 
Salimbene, contrary schools of thought 
in Franciscan circles which were divided 
on the first of the angelic vows: poverty. 
John of Parma, who was Minister Gen- 
eral from 1247 to 1257, although he was 
throughout his life a devoted upholder 
of poverty, did not belong to the ex- 
treme section of spiritual friars. 

Joachim of Flora was a friar of an- 
other stripe. He proclaimed the coming 
of a spiritual church which could con- 
sist of a congregation of ‘‘spiritual 
men’’ who having entered into direct 
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communion with God through poverty, 
contemplation and love, would preach to 
all the world the Gospel of the Spirit, 
or Eternal Gospel, as it is called, in 
contradiction to the Gospel of Christ 
and of the Apostles, which is ‘‘ transitory 
and temporal in what touches the form 
of the sacraments, but eternal for truths 
which they symbolize.’’ 

At first, as we read, Salimbene was 
interested in the theory of the Abbot 
Joachim. But his sympathy gradually 
cooled. He tells how certain Joachite 
preachers of his Order came to the clois- 
ter at Hyéres and he gives at length a 
conversation held no doubt in the con- 
ventual common room, where there were 
arguments pro and con, arguments 
which are somewhat dry to-day as they 
concern a dead and dusty monastic con- 
troversy, but a controversy which was 
dangerously near dividing the Order 
which St. Francis had founded. 

Salimbene seems to have continued to 
occupy a middle ground in the contro- 
versy. He makes frequent allusions to 
the Abbot Joachim, but they imply no 
more than that he looked upon Joachim 
as a man of great personal holiness, and, 
as would say to-day, a psychic. 

So our chronicler continued his wan- 
dering, and even in an age when it was 
common for monks to travel freely over 
Europe, Salimbene was noted as an ex- 
traordinary tourist by his bretheren, 
who complained to the Minister General 
that he was overdoing it a bit. The 
Minister General confessed that he him- 
self could not keep track of Salimbene, 
whom he found with a comrade at 
Parma. 


Now after our departure from Genoa, the 
Minister General, Fra John of Parma, came 
thither: and he said to us, with a merry face: 
‘Ye are much abroad, my children, now in 
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France, now in Burgundy, now in Provenee 
’ 


now. in the Convent of Genoa and now ye 
purpose to dwell in that of Parma. If I might 
rest as ye may, I would not wander so much 
abroad.’ And I said to him, ‘On you, Father, 
falls the labor of traveling by reason of our 
ministry; but know of us that true and pure 
obedience has always been our part.’ Then 
he sent me to Ferrara, where I lived seven 
years continuously without changing my abode, 


So at last Salimbene settles down; and 
eventually, about 1256, he is appointed 
to the office of arbiter in the trouble be. 
tween the cities of Bologna and Reggio, 
He did not like the job, and he makes 
the comment that, as ‘‘the Apostle saith 
in his second Epistle to Timothy: ‘No 
man being a soldier of God entangleth 
himself in secular business.’ ’’ 

Gradually he takes his place on the 
side-lines. As the years pass, he records 
things as they are brought to him. 
There is less and less of ut vidi oculis 
mei. And as age comes to him, as an 
old man, as a traveled man, he had 
known many personalities, high and low. 
He had visited palace and hovel, cell and 
cathedral. But through it all he had 
preserved his own independence. He 
was duly respectful in the presence of 
the pope, but he had no sympathy with 
the political ambitions of the papal court 
or interest in the foreigners who had 
been imported to serve their ambitions. 
He would have had much more in com- 
mon with Savanorola, who valued the 
French Charles as a scourge, than with 
St. Louis who was a papal supporter. 
For like Dante, Salimbene thought of 
Louis as 


Tant’ e del seme suo minor la pianta, 
Quanto piu che Beatrice e Margherita, 
Constanza di marito ancor si vanta. 
(Purg. vii. 127-129) 


Louis is to Salimbene the ‘‘somewhat 
despicable brother of the hated Charles 
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of Anjou.’? The French were engaged 
in warfare, in the year 1287, with the 
forces of Peter of Aragon. Salimbene 
tells of a naval battle in the sea near 
Naples, where ‘‘many of King Charles’s 
fleet who had survived the fight were 
blinded by their captors. Which ven- 
geance was just and merited, for they 
are most proud and foolish, an accursed 
folk who despise all other people in the 
world; and especially they scorn the 
English and all the Lombards (under 
which term they include all Italians and 
all on this side of the Alps): whereas 
in truth it is they who are despicable 
and scorned of all men.’’ 

This race, or rather national, preju- 
dice which Salimbene records was gen- 
eral, and Forsyth, in his Italy, p. 532, 
says the Sienese were 


vain, flighty, fanciful, they want the judgement 
and penetration of their neighbors, who, na- 
tionally severe, call a nail without a head chiodo 
Sanese. The accomplished signora Rineri told 
me that her father, while Governor of Siena, 
was once stopped in his carriage by a crowd 
at Florence. When the mob, recognizing him, 
they called out: ‘Lasciate passare il Governante 
de matti.? A native of Siena is presently 
known at Florence; for his very walk, being 
formed to a hilly town, detects him on the 
plain. 


And Dante, himself a Florentine, asks 
(Inferno xxix. 22): ‘“‘Or fu giammai 


gente si vana come la Sanese?’’ 


SALIMBENE 


But Salimbene continues to speak of 
the French : 


When they have well drunken, then they 
think to beat down and conquer the whole 
world at one blow. . . . They are most proud. 
They assailed the kingdom of Naples and that 
of Tuscany, and as well the Lombards dwelling 
in the kingdom of Apulis, and took from them 
their food without payment—wheat and wine 
and milk, fish and meat, capons and geese and 
hens and whatsoever they found fit for food. 
Nor was it enough that they gave nothing in 
payment. They also beat and wounded them 
greviously. For instance, a man of Parma had 
a most fair wife; and when she asked a certain 
Frenchman for payment for the geese which 
she had sold him, not only did he refuse her 
all payment, but he wounded her sorely. And 
he asked her: ‘Wilt thou that I smite thee 
again?’ Her husband, hearing this, quaked 
with indignation. Herein was no marvel, for 
whereas aforetime she had been most perfect 
in beauty, now all the rest of her life she 
limped by reason of that beating. Wherefore 
I say that the rule of the French hath ever 
been most foul and cruel, and it is just that 
mishap should fall upon them and that they 
should be destroyed. 

Moreover in that same year the men of the 
ancient party of the Emperor Frederick, seeing 
that they could neither take by force nor hold 
Reggio nor Modena, went then and seized... . 


Here the manuscript suddenly breaks 
off. And Salimbene as literally steps 
out of the pages of history. We have 
no more knowledge of him or of his 
writings. Perhaps it is as good a way 


as any for a historian to step from the 
For history never 


stage of literature. 
ends. 
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A Liperau’s PLEA ror SYMBOLIC ORTHODOXY 


By Witu1amM NorMAN GUTHRIE 


ors Stamford, Connecticut 


I. As se rational beings, we 
Else, in 


require a reasonable religion. 

the long run, our mental integrity will 
forbid us any at all. But. that a com- 
plete rational statement of its assump- 
tions and implications should first be 
secured in moral self-defence, or for so- 
a: increase of competency, as energy- 


contributor or director of noble policy 
ere one may practice an inspiring re- 
ligion, does not seem reasonable or 
morally necessary. One can do first for 
quite a while at least in one’s youth 
and think after, if think indeed one 
must at all about a doing that has strong 
sanctions in recorded experience, and 
has proved personally beneficial. Yet 
thinkers in the end will think in spite 
of themselves—even about love and re- 
ligion!—and all the more so because 
difficult. 

Yes, why are we constantly admon- 
ished today that in religion a man must 
first be supplied with an exhaustive, 
wholly satisfying, expert-tested creedal 
‘*statement’’ ere he can be conscien- 
tiously at liberty to practice his belief, 
or even experiment as to the wholesome- 
ness of its practice? Through a long 
ministerial career on the modern ‘‘ex- 
posed frontier,’’ that surely has not 
been my own pastoral experience. Is 
not the intellectualist appeal to a hyper- 
sensitive philosophic conscience alto- 
gether too self-consciously fastidious? 
and for youth most dangerous? It is 
always so easy to suspend good disci- 
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plines, paralyse favorable habits, for 
which no coercive, apodeictic moral and 
intellectual obligation and reason can 
be readily adduced! Then, in the gud. 
den time of danger, one has forfeited 
resort to prompt instinctive procedure. 
Of course one will resume some day 
these not rejected, merely omitted, exer. 
cises. Meanwhile one hints desirable 
reference of the theoretic issue to an 
ecumenical debating society of experts 
admittedly incapable of terrestrial as. 
sembly! And so out of sheer scruple 
one ties one’s own competent experi- 
mental personality up in fasci of skeptic 
red tape, like the bambini fasciati of the 
Della Robbia brothers, and starts to 
comfort one’s self perhaps with a com- 
plimentary prospective epitaph: ‘‘per- 
ished for intellectual conscience’ sake— 
one’s obvious prosaic duty most man- 
fully unperformed because of honorable 
suspense of judgment!”’ mane 

II. Well, by way of Sastoation re am 
moved to recount a purely critical ad- 
venture. In the Literary Supplement 
of the London Times, Oct. 12, 1922, there 
appeared an oracular leading article on 
‘“‘The Nature of Poetry’’ which piqued 
me greatly. I clipped it out, and at- 
tached it to a fly-leaf of my boyhood 
one-volume Shakespeare. It declared: 
‘‘For reasons which evade expression in 
ordinary speech ‘The Phoenix and the 
Turtle’ is the most perfect short poem 
in any language. It is pure poetry in 
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the loftiest meaning of the phrase; that 
is to say, it gives us the highest experi- 
ence which it is possible for poetry to 
give, and gives it without intermission.’’ 
[ asked myself: did this exciting anony- 
mous critic know French poetry and 
appreciate its relative magic? Greek? 
Italian? Latin? German? Spanish? 
Arab? Persian? Chinese? I gravely 
doubted. But grant him his proud 
monoglot insularity. This fantastic 
yalue-judgment of what had always 
seemed to me at best a mechanically 
ingenious tour de force, a laureate 
oeuvre de commande, placed above all 
the great lyric passages in Shakespeare 
himself? For years I re-read off and on 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle’’ in my 
Ozford Book of Verse, and went back 
again and again to this clipped article: 
“Absolute poetry is the direct embodi- 
ment through symbols that are neces- 
sarily dark, of a pure, comprehensive 
and satisfying experience, which we may 
eall, if we please, an immediate intuition 
of the hidden nature of things.’’ The 
remainder of the closing paragraph is 
extraordinarily eloquent. But I note 
that by its standard the Nicene Creed 
should be reckoned supreme poetry of 
“unearthly purity.’’ The paradoxes of 
Scholastics, of Boehme, of Giordano 
Bruno the Nolan, of Hegel, are all poetic 
super-masterpieces. No test is even sug- 
gested to exclude a paralyzing rebus 
concocted by some ingenious hoaxer! 
My oracular critic was clearly trying 
to say something deeply true to him, 
but failing to fence his statement with 
the needed protective barbwire for 
barbarians. 

III. Winter before last in New Or- 
leans I appealed to my friend the retired 
head of the Tulane English Department, 
Dr. McBride, one time of Sewanee, my 


Alma Mater. He refused to express an 
exegetic opinion, but lent me the fa- 
mous poem ‘‘of unearthly purity’’ for 
inspection in a recent annotated edition. 
This lavished a lot of detailed informa- 
tion as to the ‘‘pelican,’’ ‘‘owl,’’ ‘‘ra- 
ven’’ or ‘‘crow’’ and ‘‘swan,’’ birds al- 
luded to in the first section of the poem. 
But the second section obviously be- 
gins: ‘‘Here the Anthem doth com- 
mence.’’ On that portion I got little 
light, for our erudite editor was a 
delver and collector rather than thinker 
and enjoyer. Then I discovered that 
the familiar Quiller-Couch reprint in 
my Oxford Book of Verse had blandly 
omitted a stanza, with no apologetic dots 
or asterisk, which stanza reads: 


Two distincts, division none! 

Number there in Love was slain. 7 
So they loved as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one. 


Well, well, here was the long hunted clue 
to the poem’s inmost meaning. Shake- 
speare had applied to the perfect lovers 
whom he conventionally bemoaned, the 
orthodox scholastic doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity : 


Three distincts, division none: 
Number there in Love was slain. 


The ‘‘wonder’’ (miracle) recorded in 
‘‘Hearts remote, yet not asunder: Dis- 
tance, and no space was seen "T'wixt this 
turtle and his queen’’ is the dogmatic 
miracle of Father and Holy Spirit in 
union without confused identity, dif- 
ference and distinction without essential 
separability. 

No wonder Shakespeare can record 
the ery of Reason ‘‘How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant One!’’ 

The difference however between the 
bemoaned lovers and mystically united 
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Father and Holy Spirit—appears in the 
poem’s third section entitled ‘‘Threnos.’’ 
Leaving no posterity :— 
Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 


Hence the elegy enigmatically concludes 
that ‘‘Truth may seem, but cannot be,”’ 
while convening all lovers everywhere 
of Truth and Beauty: 


For these dead birds [to] sigh a prayer. 


IV. Now here I leave Shakespeare’s 
‘Phoenix and the Turtle’’ to my read- 
ers’ diligence and taste. I for one do 
‘not affirm that it is ‘‘the most perfect 
short poem in any language,’’ and cer- 
tainly not that it is ‘‘of unearthly pur- 
_ity,’’ for I desire to start no aesthetic 
controversy. I would rather propose an 
altogether different though cognate line 
“of inquiry: ‘‘Can the Christian Religion 
_ perpetuate itself as effectively regenera- 
tive, and, what is more needed, ‘genius- 
creative,’ if other than virtually Trini- 
tarian?’’ I prize the great Unitarians; 
some of them are among my saints. But 
the effort to get an abstractly rational 
adequacy for me into the quintessential 
— of a creative faith seems 
doomed in advance and forever after to 
failure. The more totally rational the 
more creatively impotent, when the old 
emotional extravagant overhang has 
been in due time exhausted because of 
the admission of irrelevance. The su- 
= statement of any living religion 
must be super-rational. If reduced to 
“mere rationality, it must prove futile 
because no longer dynamic. Always by 
-eomplete reduction to the rational the 
 genius-core will have been omitted. 
Merely rational religion seems to be an 
eviscerated religion. The vital organs 
been ‘‘expurgated.’’ Particularly 
the procreative! 


‘WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE 


So Shakespeare in his poetic theology 
was more than likely quite right, } 
Turtle Dove and Phoenix loved abso. 
lutely, the consciousness for them of 
“‘Number . . . was slain’’ in the over. 
whelming mutual consciousness of love 
Yet they didn’t thereby become single. 
They were double still. But they felt 
fused, which is different from being 
either single only or double. Now this 
very psychological paradox is what the 
Nicene Creed undertook thirteen centy. 
ries before to affirm concerning the God. 
head. Our arithmetical notions just 
don’t apply to socially and supersocially 
working doctrines of God. ‘‘Number 
there in Love”’ is ‘‘slain.’’ 

As with Pythagoras, numbers are in 
theology not arbitrary instruments for 
counting and measuring, but mystic 
symbols for super-expressible meaning, 
‘‘Three’’ suggests the minimum and the 
most intimate family: father, mother, 
child. The Triad, ultimately with meta- 
physical defeat by religious fervor, be- 
comes, whatever technical terms are 
coined to express it, Trinity in Unity. 
For only a God who is individual can 
be absolutely worshipped by individuals. 
Yet, by the same token, only a God es- 
sentially in his inmost being social can 
be absolutely worshipped by individuals 
who are of necessity social products, and 
therefore of socially conditioned con- 
sciousness. The quite apparent rational 
contradiction must therefore be denied 
or mystically transcended if a supremely 
worshipful deity is to be adored, en- 
joyed and dogmatically transmitted 
from mind to mind with a view to rea- 
sonable public profession and worship, 
in which the ecstasy is indicated by 
super-rational terms. 

Of course one can manage to be uni- 
tary in frigid contemplation and—who 
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,nows?—unitarian in private worship, 

as for the nonce an artificially segre- 
sated individualist. But for the man 
in and of his family, in and of his social 
group, im and of his world—only the 
One who is at the identical instant Many 
ean livingly summate the two comple- 
mentary experiences that seem to con- 
tradict and yet always imply each other: 
the One and Many together, not tele- 
scoped or collapsed but severely 
“clamped’’ together though still many, 
“Reason in itself confounded’’ and 
therefore divinely indicated. 


So then, we conclude, as metaphysical | 


poet, bold forerunner of John Donne the 
great Dean of St. Paul’s ere the annus 
mirabilis, Shakespeare performed this 
supreme feat of condensed verse expres- 
sion, for whose mystery he left the key 
in a stanza cavalierly removed by the 
editor of the Oxford anthology. Per- 
haps the fashion-following bard has 
incidentally helped us to think sanely 
about our shared religion and its open 
direction for reform unto renewed cre- 
ative salvation and ‘‘genius-protection,’’ 
by leading mankind into sane and gra- 
cious paths of peace! 

If I, for instance, cannot worship the 
Man Jesus as God, I cannot worship the 
author of our religion. I can’t worship 
His Father, if he is not somehow at the 
same time His Father and my and thy 
Father, whosoever thou be—that is 
father of the ultimate divine in any 
spiritual thee and me. I can’t draw 
nigh to the Holy Spirit who ‘‘con- 
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ceived’’ the divine person in the human 
nature of my human God. All this to 
a mere modern may seem verbally ab- 
struse, perverse and perhaps absurd 
obsolete jargon, but it quite definitely 
indicates an else not indicable meaning 
of agelong positive normal Christian 
experience. The old doddering scholas- 
tic logomachy helps me no wise from or 
to the spot. I don’t really need a reduc- 
tion of ecstatic super-rational experience 
to logic, much less to inarket arithmetic. 
I want verbal vocables for fiats, how- 
ever preposterous, and do dynamically 
suggest and compel the duplex repro- 
duction in one Spirit of the unique ex- 
perience ascribed to Jesus, unity with 
His Father; or else I ask for another 
religion that will now effectively work 
for me, and others like me, who while 
they count themselves Sons of Reason 
are also at the least adopted Sons of 
Super-reason, and ery out for their 
birthright of a perpetual ‘‘new birth’’ 
as such. 

Laus deo and vale lector. Yea, health 
to thee, whether thou love or hate, ac- 
knowledge or ignore. Health and salva- 
tion to thee though thou arrogantly 
deem thou cans! need none! Be a good 
Buddhist if thou must be, and effectively 
canst. As ior me, who reverently love 
all the religions I know, each at its best, 
my choice is at long last either Christian 
or, ‘‘without issue,’’ crying with Shake- 
speare in final despair, or most irreli- 
giously confounded: ‘‘Truth may seem, 
but cannot be.”’ 
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CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTIONS OF SIN, 
AND SALVATION 


The legacy of secularism, which this 
generation has inherited from the Utili- 
tarian philosophers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, has so com- 
pletely dominated our views of man, his 
problems and his destiny that these 
views are limited to a purely positi- 
vistie perspective. This was strongly 
reflected twenty years ago in modern- 
istic Christianity, which tried to under- 
stand man and his destiny in terms of 
anthropology and psychology rather 
than in terms of the truths of Christian 
theology. The net result was to reduce 
the meaning and value of human life 
within the confines of the three score 
years and ten which comprise this tem- 
poral life here on earth. The effort of 
the social and ethical ‘‘sciences’’ of man 
to ape the successes of the physical sci- 
ences of inanimate nature automatically 
excluded from consideration any mean- 
ing and dignity of human life that im- 
pinged on the level of eternal values. 
This movement reached its logical con- 
clusion and reductio ad absurdum in be- 
havioristic psychology, for example. 
That is, the modern positivistic view re- 
moved or failed to account adequately 
for the significance of the whole realm 
of human experience with which the 
poets, prophets and theologians of our 
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western tradition are concerned. 


Recently, there has been a swing back 


to a consideration of human problems 


— in terms of theology. But even so, much 
to be accomplished before we 


By Lewis M. Hammonp 


realize fully that the doctrines expressed 
in our Christian tradition are not mere 
statements of ancient and out-dated cys. 
toms now superseded by more modern 
‘*seientific’’ discoveries. This task will 
be temporarily accomplished only when 
we understand that the facts and prob. 
lems of our everyday lives are seen in 
their deepest meaning and full perspec. 
tive only when the perennial truths of 
Christianity are brought to bear upon 
these facts and problems. This does not 
mean that the secular science of man and 
the Christian doctrine of man are two 
contrary views competing for mastery on 
the same ground. It means rather that 
the secular sciences of man are properly 
subordinate to the theological, just as 
this temporal life is properly subordi- 
nated to life eternal. The opposition 
arises only when these two are not prop- 
erly ordered to one another. 

As an illustration of this point, let us 
take three of the central Christian prin- 
ciples, and confining ourselves to these 
for the sake of brevity, compare them 
with several secular branches of knowl- 
edge so as to show: first, that these fun- 
damental doctrines of Christian theology 
are relevant to the same subject matter 
and problems; and second, how far the 
teachings of Christianity surpass these 
secular doctrines. Three of the prob- 
lems which are of fundamental impor- 
tance in any consideration of the mean- 
ing and destiny of human life are: (1) 
What is man’s mine destiny? (2) 
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What are his potentialities for success 
and the obstacles which bar the way to 
its achievement? (3) What are the 
means of overcoming these handicaps 
and obstacles? In the teachings of 
Christian theology, these problems are 
treated under the topics of sin, grace 
and salvation. 

Throughout recorded history, the ef- 

fects of original sin have always been 
manifest. That is, man has ever tended 
to love himself more than God, and to 
seek his happiness in the things of this 
world and this earthly life. But during 
other centuries of our western civiliza- 
tion, in the midst of his sin, man at least 
took cognizance of the Christian ideals 
of salvation, love of God and everlasting 
life. These were things to be reckoned 
with even though he failed dismally to 
follow them. But as our knowledge of 
created nature increased during the past 
three centuries, and our rapidly develop- 
ing technology produced more obvious 
temporal goods, man became even more 
preoccupied with these merely for his 
own selfish interest, to the exclusion of 
his eternal good, and the grace which 
is necessary as a means to that good. As 
Whitehead has remarked ‘‘ Man soon lost 
interest in irresistible grace, but quickly 
appreciated the competent engineering 
which was due to science.’’? Now, in 
general, we frantically seek our salvation 
in ourselves and the world, often com- 
pletely unaware that there exists in the 
Christian ideal any other alternative. 
We have been suffering from a modern 
version of the Pelagian heresy. 

In a similar manner, this neglect of 
Christian doctrine permitted theology to 
dwindle away from its rightful place as 
queen of all our knowledge. St. Augus- 


1 Science and the Modern World, p. 109. 
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tine diagnosed one difference between 
pagans and Christians, by saying that 
the pagans fell into error in the ordering 
of their knowledge because they assigned 
to each science and subject of inquiry 
an independent domain. The Christian, 
on the other hand, can recognize the af- 
finity of the sciences to each other, for 
he is aware that they are unintelligible 
save in view of their source (7.e., God). 
I leave you to judge whether the con- 
temporary scene would be characterized 
as Christian or pagan. Furthermore, as 
Newman has pointed out, ‘‘if you drop 
any science out of the circle of knowl- 
edge, you cannot keep its place vacant 
for it; that science is forgotten; the 
other sciences close up; they exceed their 
proper bounds and intrude where they 
have no right.’’* This is equally true 
in the case of theology; when put out of 
possession she is soon supplanted by 
various pretenders to the throne, each 
seeking to provide a doctrine and way of 
salvation for man, which they would 
substitute for the forgotten Christian 
way. 

I should like to submit some historical 
evidence for the thesis that some doc- 
trine of sin, grace and salvation is in- 
dispensable to man. ‘If he rejects the 
Christian teaching, he soon sets up in its 
place another one of his own fashioning 
—a sort of parody of the Christian doc- 
trine. Let us examine briefly several of 
these substitute doctrines of sin, grace 
and salvation which have laid claim to 
the place left vacant by the neglect of 
the doctrines of Christian theology. 
Perhaps the title of this discussion 
should be: Contemporary Mis-concep- 
tions of Sin, Grace, and Salvation. 


2 Scope and Nature of University Education, 
Everyman edition, p. 64. 
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One example is found in the science 
of biology which Herbert Spencer, in 
his Data of Ethics, has set forth as the 
| knowledge which reveals man’s true des- 
tiny and supplies him with the neces- 
_ sary guidance toward that end, by elabo- 
_ rating a science of Man’s nature, good 
-eonduct and proper education. Briefly 
stated, man’s beatitude according to 
Spencer, consists in the life which rea- 

lizes to the fullest extent, both in length 
and breadth, the latent possibilities of 
enjoyment and development. This is 

effected in the measure in which adapta- 
tion to the environment, coupled with 
an inner balance of organic functioning, 
. is achieved. Thus conduct will have its 
physical, its biological, its psychological 
and its social aspects, all conceived after 
the analogy of the perfectly functioning 
organism. This adaptation gradually 
emerges in the process of evolution and 
terminates in a life of perfect pleasure, 
free from any discomfort of sickness, 
pain, struggle or maladjustment. Thus 
- biological science gives the measure of 
-man’s relative perfection of being, and 
of the relative propriety of his conduct 
and desires at each stage of the evolu- 
tionary process. When the Utopia at 


the end of the evolutionary process is 


attained, man, naturally impelled by 
pleasure, will automatically desire and 
do what is for his real good. Pleasure 
will be physiologically correlated with 
life furthering activities, while life hin- 
dering activity will always be painful. 
Thus the conceptions of law and duty 


history of these conceptions is just the 
history of mankind’s imperfection and 
error. But at the present imperfect 
state of development, his desire is at 
variance with his proper good, so that 
some pleasures may be harmful and some 


| : no longer be necessary; in fact the 


pains beneficial, and his will must be 
submitted to the rule and measure laid 
down by biological science. The balanee 
which Christian teaching finds in the 
submission and conformity of the human 
will with the divine will through the gift 
of grace, is found by Spencer in the 
adaptation of the organism to its natural 
environment according to the principles 
of biology. Such is Spencer’s diagnosis 
of man’s present state of imperfection, 
and his hypothetical account of man’s 
ultimate happiness. Salvation is defined 
in terms of proper biological functioning, 

Granted that life is an actuality which 
all living things share in common, just 
as existence is an aspect of being in 
which all existing things participate, yet 
Spencer overlooked the point that just 
as existing things are diversified accord. 
ing as their existence is diversely per- 
fected by different essences, so the per- 
fection of life is essentially different ac- 
cording as it is the actuality of things 
whose natures are diverse in respect of 
their being. And the life which biologi- 
cal science investigates is specifically dis- 
tinct from that spiritual life which is 
the subject matter of the Christian doc- 
trine of grace. Existence and life may 
be taken as genera and principles of 
similarity, but they are also equally 
principles of the diversity of things. 
The likeness between the inadequacy of 
an hypothesis of science and the error 
of a tragic hero has been pointed out 
by Whitehead.* On its negative side, the 
absurdities of this so-called way of salva- 
tion through scientific hedonism are 
amusingly stated in Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. 


Beyond Spencer’s doctrine of evolu- 
tionary grace and salvation, there was 


3 Science and the Modern World, p. 15. 
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a more recent attempt to formulate and 
practise a theory of what may be called 
psychological sin and grace, which of- 
fered a way of salvation in keeping with 
modern civilization, its sophistry and its 
discontent. This attempt at saving hu- 
man souls is called psychoanalysis and 
Freud was one of its founders and high 
priests. Like the others, Freud found 
man’s nature subject to imperfection 
and sickness which resulted in frustrated 
action and despair. His novelty lies in 
his doctrine of man—the recapitulation 
theory of the psyche, and the hypothe- 
sis of the unconscious with its libido 
principle. 

Just as biology found that the human 
embryo repeats the stages which life has 
passed through in the whole course of 
its evolution, so in its individual develop- 
ment, the human mind during infancy 
and childhood recapitulates our entire 
racial history. Our psyche includes all 
the raw instincts and primordial crav- 
ings which belonged as racial endow- 
ments to aboriginal man, and now per- 
sist as vestiges in the mind just as cer- 
tain organs persist in rudimentary form 
long after their functioning has ceased. 
So that in spite of the refinements of 
civilization, of the influence of educa- 
tion, religion, precept and etiquette, 
these mental vestiges compete with con- 
sciousness for mastery of our conduct. 
Thus there is naturally a tension set up 
between the raw desires of the libido 
and the conventionally acceptable forms 
of action. 

This tension may be happily resolved ; 
but if not, the clash of opposing forces 
in some critical experience effects a 
trauma or psychic wound which causes 
the unconscious libido to split off from 
contact with conscious reality. This is 
technically known as schizophrenia, a 


neurosis which destroys the patient’s 
health and chances of happiness. The 
neurotic because of a feeling of inferi- 
ority turns away from the reality of the 
conscious world, and pursues the objects 
of his fantasy, endowing these shadows 
with all the desirability and reality 
which they cannot possess, and thus de- 
priving himself of the happiness that lies 
in the attainment of something real and 
tangible. Such is the psychoanalyst’s 
diagnosis of the neurotic in his malad- 
justment and sickness of soul. 

The remedy proposed is that by 
proper treatment the split-off part of the 
psyche must be turned from its ingrow- 
ing into the unconscious, back toward 
the reality of consciousness. Only by 
such a conversion of unconscious desires 
toward conformity with the real world 
of society and civilization can health and 
the chances of happiness be restored. 
As the psychoanalyst by his treatment 
evokes the relevant ideas, images and 
memories, gradually the link is re- 
established between the unconscious and 
the conscious world. This relieves the 
tension, dispels the neurotic fears and 
fantasies. Having gradually abandoned 
his illusions, by going back to uproot 
each of his life’s falsifications, the pa- 
tient is able to rebuild his whole life 
from its very foundations. As a result, 
he ‘‘reverts to his present life as if after 
an inner voyage of exploration,’’ and 
finds himself completely re-oriented to- 
ward everything around him. Truly, 
psychoanalysis offers the human soul a 
thoroughgoing theory of regeneration 
and justification, achieved through a re- 
adjustment of the libido to its environ- 
ing social and conventional world. Sal- 
vation is sublimation of the libido, so 
that it finds expression in actions con- 
forming to conventions and social cus- 
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toms of the time and locality, whatever 


those moral customs may be. These are 
the standards to which man’s will must 


ei subjected, if he is to save his soul. 


The shift from these two modern the- 
ologies to the Greek view of man, his 
happiness, his proper environment and 
good life, is a major shift. Because of 
its unfamiliarity to the modern mind, 
it is frequently quite unintelligible, but 
this audience is familiar with Greek 
metaphysics, so I need to give only the 
barest outline indicating the relevant 
points of their theology. Instead of the 
modern bio-psychological view, man is 
here defined as a rational animal. In- 
stead of there being a tension between 
the primitive demands of the uncon- 
scious on one hand, and the eivilized 
codes of behavior set up in society, the 
tension for Platonic thought is between 
man as a follower of shadowy opinions 
or desires in the Cave, and as citizen of 
the Intelligible world, ordering his ac- 
tions by the illumination of wisdom. 
The inescapable frustration and error 
of human life is diagnosed as ignorance 
resulting from his immersion in the flux 
of shadows, and its consequent loss of 
cognitive contact with the intelligible 
being of things. Thus ignorance defines 
his state of original sin. But the essen- 
tial nature of man is this very ration- 
ality of which he is potentially capable; 
which means that he is also capable of 
freely choosing an intelligible good and 
of subjecting himself to a rational rule 
and measure of conduct as a means to 
that end. Thus his happiness lies in the 
achievement of the rational life ; and this 
is the proper fulfillment and destiny of 
his nature. Furthermore, the intellect 
is potentially all things, which means 
that the proper environment of a ra- 
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tional animal, man, must include the jp. 
telligible world—the realm of essence— 
and only by a return to this reality gay 
the sin of ignorance be healed and the 
full vigor of the rational life be restoreq 
by the grace of insight. So although 
man is placed at the confines, so to 
speak, of the perceptible and intelligible 
worlds, sharing in the nature of each, 
yet it is in his role as citizen of the intel. 
ligible realm that he realizes his own 
proper nature and attains that measure 
of freedom and happiness which is his 
destiny. Salvation is wisdom, i.e., a 
vision of the eternal truths about man 
and nature. 

The Greeks’ answer to the problem of 
how man may regain this adaptation to 
his intellectual environment, is well 
stated by their dramatists—it is by the 
therapeutics of tragic action—the proc- 
ess of action in ignorance, with its con- 
sequent unwitting error, catastrophe, 
purgation and illumination, familiar in 
the tragic pattern. The order of objec- 
tive relationships inherent in the nature 
of things with which human action has 
to deal, harbours a vast complexity. So 
that the attempt of any individual to 
elaborate a schema of means and ends 
leading to his happiness involves un- 
expected obscurities. In choosing a de- 
terminate plan of action, the hero arro- 
gates to himself a degree of wisdom and 
insight equal to the knowledge of the 
deities, and so commits hybris. Thus 
Orestes, in seeking to avenge the murder 
of his father, discovers that his own 
mother is the murderess, and is forced 
to slay her. Nemesis again overtakes the 
house of Atreus, and Orestes is pursued 
by the Furies until he does penance for 
this further stain. Thus by the factor 
of tragic discovery, the irony of the situ- 
ation is brought to light, the hero has 
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gained an insight into the further truth 
about his real destiny, seen not as an iso- 
lated subjective experience, but viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis, as objectively 
valid for all human nature. Thus gradu- 
ally and painfully a man increases in 
wisdom; and through suffering is re- 
turned nearer to the vision of his proper 
ideal. The illusoriness of sense, whose 
reality he has previously accepted as a 
neurotic clings to his fantasies, is corre- 
spondingly revealed, as the clouds of ig- 
norance are dispelled and he wins a new 
life of freedom. 

But for the modern temper, this 
tragic solution through catastrophe and 
purgation seems pessimistic rather than 
sublime—a fact which is itself a com- 
mentary on our present measure of free- 
dom. So it should be noted that there 
is a comic solution. Another (according 
to Nietzsche) more Dionysiae type of 
character may foresee the inadequacy 
of his particular schema of means and 
ends before suffering the catastrophe; 
and this forehanded insight may enable 
him to accomplish the same purgation 
of his schematic ordering of means and 
ends, thereby escaping the nemesis of 
his tragie brother. 

But again the principle involved in 
both cases is the same. It implies an 
advance in insight gained into the ob- 
jective intelligible relationships lying 
hidden in the nature of things, whereby 
man discovers at least a fragmentary 
glimpse of the truth about himself and 
his relation to the eternal verities, so 
that he may guide his actions by the 
radiance of that wisdom rather than by 
the shadows of momentary desire. As 
examples of such achievement we may 
cite Plato as well as Orestes, Rabelais 
and Cervantes as well as St. Francis and 
Dante. They concur in the faith that 


objective reality is constituted by its ra- 
tional order—that this order exhibits it- 
self not only as the eternal geometry of 
our stellar system, but also as an equally 
rational structure permeating the world 
of human relationships, defining man’s 
proper goal and providing the vast back- 
ground of fate against which he must 
recognize in their true perspective his 
ideals, himself and his plight. They also 
agree that this recognition, when at- 
tained, provides that formal order of 
truth to which a man must subject him- 
self to gain whatever degree of freedom 
he is able. It is by the dialectic of ac- 
tion, leading either to the wisdom of 
catastrophe and purgation or to the 
more nimble insights of comic action, 
that man’s good is made manifest to him. 
It is that truth which should give direc- 
tion and form to the potentialities of 
man’s life in his quest for happiness; 
by his devotion and self subjection to 
this ideal, man becomes the protagonist 
in the drama of his own destiny, and by 
fulfilling the oracle’s command: Know 
thyself, he attains the truth which makes 
man free. 


This is the summit of human insight 
into man’s nature and destiny, but with 
all its sublimity, a further step is re- 
quired by the Christian doctrine and 
theology. According to this view, we 
have, in contrast to the Freudian onto- 
genetic or recapitulation theory of man, 
an ontological theory—one which tran- 
seends even the Greek ontological defini- 
tion, though it does not reject it but 
merely perfects the fulness of its mean- 
ing; that is, man is viewed as the image 
of God.* Starting from the multiplicity 
of existing things in the world, things 


4 For this argument, I am indebted to Etienne 
Gilson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, ch. xiv. 
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whose being is relativé and contingent, 
theology argues to the necessity of an 
absolutely supreme Being, the first cause 
from which these contingent beings de- 
pend for their existence, and which ex- 
plains their presence. When God is 
posited as an absolute Being, an absolute 
perfection is posited as well, which 
means an absolute Good. Thus as each 
created thing in its own way shares in 
being, so also in its own way it partakes 
of goodness. That is, since each created 
thing possesses being and goodness ac- 
cording to the specific character of its 
nature, it is to that extent a likeness 
of the supreme Good. Consequently at 
the root of this order of relations of 
created things to the uncreated Being, 
there lies the fundamental relation of 
analogy. Every created thing is a kind 
of good as it is a kind of being, and in 
its own way is an analogue of the Good. 
The specific analogical relation which 
man has to the Creator is his likeness 
insofar as he is endowed with an intel- 
lect and a will—and hence capable of 
free moral action, to that extent he is an 
image of the divine Nature. 

This point as we have seen defines 
simultaneously man’s essential nature 
and his final perfection or happiness. 
Since it is of his essence to be an image 
of God, only God himself is the proto- 
type of man’s true nature and good. 
This means that man’s real environment, 
to which he must be adapted to fulfil 
the potentialities of his spiritual life, 
goes beyond the physical world of biol- 
ogy, beyond the conventional social 
world of psychoanalysis, and even tran- 
scends the Greek world of ideas (though 
it also encompasses all this) to attain 
to God himself. Thus the horizon of 
man’s environment is extended step by 
step to its ultimate term and source. 


This represents the final capacities of 
man’s essential nature, however, ang 
does not diagnose the fact of man’s pres- 
ent maladjustment and sin. This diag. 
nosis also must present a contrast to 
the others just considered, in conformity 
with the shift in perspective to the 
Christian doctrine of God and creation, 
This diagnosis has been stated in the 
Christian tradition as the contrast be. 
tween original justice or state of inno. 
cence, and its privation, original sin, 
Ideally, man as created, was in a proper 
relation to his entire environment, in- 
eluding God. That is to say, his will 
was in accord with the divine Will, his 
intellect was illuminated by the divine 
light, and his appetites were perfectly 
subject to his will and reason. This 
complete ordering of the parts of man’s 
nature to the divine Nature is the es- 
sence of original justice, and man’s ac- 
tions while thus ordered did not fall into 
error. Similarly, according to the 
Freudian allegory, before the appear- 
ance of civilization with its cultural and 
moral prohibitions, man’s primitive 
cravings were free to find their natural 
outlet. He was in no danger of inhibi- 
tions to cause traumas with their conse- 
quent neuroses, and he ran no risk of 
suffering a schizophrenia, but lived hap- 
pily in a natural paradise of health and 
psychic innocence. And _ correspond- 
ingly, for Plato, before its imprison- 
ment in the body, the soul dwelt in per- 
fect cognitive and amorous contact with 
the Ideas. The allegory of Christian 
theology is quite similar: ‘‘Before the 
fall, man naturally knew that he ought 
to love God, and how he ought to love 
God; after the fall he remembered it no 
longer, and has the lesson to re-learn.’’ ® 


8Gilson, op cit., p. 282. 
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So in contrast to the essential order 
toward God which we found in original 
justice, in original sin man’s will is 
turned from a love of God to a love of 
self. Thus disorder ensues, man is mal- 
adjusted toward his proper environ- 
ment; he has suffered a schizophrenia in 
being split off from God, Who is his 
true reality, to a neurotic life which 
seeks to compensate for its abnormal 
state by a pursuit of the fantasies of 
this world. The love and vision of the 
divine Being is beclouded by the sha- 
dows of despair and frustration. If in 
psychoanalysis the tension was between 
the unconscious libido and the conscious 
reality of normal life, in Christian the- 
ology the tension is between man’s love 
of self as a transitory, finite, created 
being, and the implicit demand of his 
nature for that infinite, eternal source 
of all being, which by the image doc- 
trine is man’s true self. 

What is the solution offered by the- 
ology for man caught in the toils of this 
amorous tension? As in the other views, 
a re-education of love is prescribed, by 
which man is converted or re-turned 
toward his true reality, and re-adjusted 
to his proper environment. 

But just as the neurotic cannot heal 
his schizophrenia without the assistance 
of the doctor, nor can the tragic hero 
reorient himself toward the decrees of 
the fates except through the purgation 
of suffering or intellectual midwifery, 
so also fallen man requires the assistance 
of God Himself to regain that spiritual 
life which is the effect of grace. For if 
man has a nature such that he can ac- 
complish his salvation by his own efforts, 
as the Pelagian heresy asserts, then 
Christ died in vain. So through the 
gift of grace, the split between the soul 


and the proper object of its desire is 
resolved and healed. The shadows of 
ignorance are dispelled, and it sees the 
flux of temporal things as they really 
are—signs signifying their Creator and 
real only as endowed with a sacred 
meaning. And just as the neurotic illu- 
sions, when once dispelled, are seen as 
mere empty figments of a discorded 
psyche, so this tension of love, which 
makes our present desire so real, if it is 
resolved, will also render the present 
illusory. When the pearl of great price 
is possessed, all other jewels are willingly 
sacrificed for its sake. 

However, the order of supernatural 
grace must at this point be carefully 
distinguished from the spiritual flights 
achievable by the excellence of natural 
grace alone. Greek thought placed 
man’s destiny in a metaphysical order 
of spirit, beyond sensible nature, which 
is attained in the reminiscence of the 
diaelectician, the final illumination of 
the tragic hero, or the inspiration of the 
poet. As Maritain has pointed out, 
here is an order of activity transcend- 
ing the order of efficient causes in the 
world, lying beyond the laws of the uni- 
verse of material things.® This is a level 
of activity which is rational, not as the 
physical universal is rational, but in the 
sense of personal action—that is to say, 
creative and free—operative, but not a 
part of the operation of things as they 
are commonly accounted. But although 
that spiritual act emerges as a unique 
personal creation beyond the sensible 
and intelligible realms, yet it emerges 
precisely as an art work, the only way 
in which unaided human nature can 
create. The theophany of the tragic 


6 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Les Degrés du Sa- 
voir, ch. iv. 
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hero is a unique act of the rational be- 
ing’s struggle for freedom, the dia- 
lectical insight may attain to the angels 
themselves, but the object attained is 
still a principle or a being of the cre- 
ated order, distinct from God, where 
existence must be superadded to essence, 
even though it lie within the realm of 
freedom and spirit. 

As our fallen nature is proportionate 
to material things like ourselves, so that 
supernatural spiritual principle which is 
grace lifts up human nature to a pro- 
portionality with the Divine Nature It- 
self. In natural theology we may have 
an oblique though veridical knowledge 
of God through His effects. In dog- 
matic theology, a science based on state- 
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ments of revelation and guided by faith, 
we have an analogical knowledge of oq 
through the familiarly human terms by 
which revelation is communicated to 
man, by their likeness to the divine truth 
which they signify to the faithful. But 
by sanctifying grace, a man has begun 
in him that eternal life which has as its 
final fruition in the life to come, a mysti- 
eal vision of the divine essence itself, 
through his very participation in the 
divine nature by the indwelling of the 
Trinity, in which he freely enjoys the 
fellowship of the divine Persons. This 
is the environment to which man must 
be adapted to find the fulness of life as 
described in the tradition of Christian 
theology. 
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THE GENESIS AND THE GENIUS OF ANGLICANISM 


The purpose of this syllabus is to cen- 
ter attention on two questions (a) Is 
there such a thing as Anglicanism? (b) 
If so, what is its nature? The method 
which will be employed in suggesting 
an exploration of these questions is that 
of summary and outline rather thrn of 
exposition as in an essay or thesis. This 
method seems the most appropriate to 
the idea and uses of a syllabus. The 
practical aim informing that which fol- 
lows is the specification and isolation of 
certain basic issues of history and 
thought, with a view to inviting a thor- 
ough discussion of them. 


I. The English Church Before the 
Reformation.—Christianity was in Brit- 
ain and Ireland long before the coming 
of the Angles and Saxons. Ecclesia 
Anglicana, strictly, begins with the mis- 
sion of St. Augustine of Canterbury, the 
emissary of Gregory the Great. The net 
result of this statesmanlike enterprise is 
that the Church in England, though 
heavily indebted to the Scottish mis- 
sionaries and evangelists, enters upon 
her historic mission as one of the na- 
tional Churches owning spiritual obedi- 
ence to the Roman Pontiff. Broadly, 
this remains the situation until the six- 
Geography of course 
‘*History is 
Prior to the 


teenth century. 
is not without influence. 
geography in motion.”’ 
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seventh century the Churches of Britain 
and Scotland (Ireland) had a position 
in relation to Rome not unlike the great 
Churches of the East, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople. (This is 
not unimportant for Anglicanism taken 
in its total historical sweep.) The ex- 
planation is in part geographical and 
historical. Similarly, the English 
Church up to the time of the Norman 
Conquest developed or stagnated on 
quasi-independent lines. Even after the 
arrival of the Normans and the expo- 
sure of English Christianity to the bene- 
ficial aspects of the Cluniae reform, the 
national Church was any thing but the 
creature of the Pope. In England na- 
tional feeling and a sense of national 
interest were unusually potent as factors 
in the relations of State and Church. 
Yet the same pattern of conflict was a 
staple in the parallel history of every 
Western European nation. The English 
Church during the great Middle Ages 
cannot be regarded as anything other 
than an integral portion of Western 
Christendom united by the acknowledged 
spiritual authority of the Pope at Rome. 
This does not mean that the English 
Church was without its local liberties 
and rights and the will to maintain 
them, or that it was not a national 
Church. Likewise the Pope’s authority 
was never anywhere a static quantity, 
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the exercise of which required no exer- 
tion on his part. But for the English 
Church as for the other Churches of the 
West, the Pope was accepted without 
question as the successor of Peter and 
the holder of the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


II. The English Church as Reformed. 
—The Reformation in England is sui 
generis. A nineteenth century German 
scholar, Niemeyer, placed the Church of 
England among the Reformed Commu- 
nions of Genevan origin and the Confes- 
sio Anglicana (Thirty-nine Articles) 
alongside the Helvetic and Belgie Con- 
fessions. One can understand how such 
a mistake could be made. A Swiss 
friend, a pupil of Barth and youthful 
pastor of the Reformed Church, told me 
at the Amsterdam Conference in 1939, 
when several Communion services ac- 
cording to the rites and laws of repre- 
sentative Churches were held, that he 
could conscientiously attend the service 
of the Church of England if invited to 
do so, for he agreed with articles xxv— 
xxxi. The service of the Lutheran 
Church of Denmark, on the other hand, 
he said he could not attend, because he 
did not believe in the doctrine of con- 
substantiation. Yet history in the six- 
teenth century and ever since renders 
a verdict of the utmost clarity: all the 
strands of the Continental Reformation, 
together with the universal ferments 
and influences making for reform, were 
operative in some measure in the Eng- 
lish Reformation; yet ‘‘there was a na- 
tive element stronger than any of these 
which at once assimilated them and gave 
its own character to the result.’’ 

Is it possible to say in terms of any 
manageable generalization just what 
happened at the English Reformation 
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and what constitutes the esse of the 
emergent Church of England? [I be. 
lieve that it is, though doubtless there 
is a certain hazard in all such efforts at 
a scientific description of complex, indi. 
vidual, unique, and alogical historiea] 
phenomena. 

The first thing that must be clearly 
grasped is the distinction between the 
idea of reformation and the so-called 
Reformation. Classical Protestantism 
is a more unambiguous name for the new 
Christian synthesis that resulted from 
the impulse of reform in Northern and 
middle Europe and the revolutionary 
movement in which it found expression, 
The prophet and dynamic progenitor of 
this movement was Martin Luther, 
Whatever may be thought of Luther on 
balance—and the problem of historical 
and biographical judgment which he 
poses is one of enormous difficulty—it 
is indisputable that he belongs among 
the Titans of the human race. An 
acute German analyst and _ historian, 
Mr. Erich Meissner, now an emigré in 
Great Britain, has recently put forward 
the fascinating and, I believe, almost 
novel thesis that the Reformation 
(that is, the movement inaugurated by 
Luther), far from being overdue and 
bound to happen, was antecedently a 
most peculiar and unlikely development. 
He says: 


The first thing to know about Luther is: he 
was a surprise; hence his success. . . . At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the forces 
working for reform were already clearly recog- 
nisable, they .were alive and active, well- 
marshalled, they knew their purpose and their 
methods of procedure. Their prestige was 
steadily increasing. They were the Humanists, 
their leader was Erasmus. This great scholar, 
enthusiastically praised by his followers, seemed 
to be the man destined to have a decisive influ- 
ence on Church affairs and religious life. No 
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intellectual in Europe can claim nowadays to 
hold a position of authority comparable to 
Erasmus’ reputation and power. His position 
was unique and he knew it. Four years after 
the Diet of Worms, this man of destiny was 
prushed aside and had become a reluctant de- 
fender of the Catholic Church, one among 
many. The Erasmian reform which had seemed 
to be the solution some years ago was then 
no longer a practical possibility; schism had 


come instead. 


Such a thesis is, I say, almost novel. 
It has of course affinities with Carlyle’s 
theory of the hero in history and even 
with aspects of his treatment of Luther. 
Equally important, however, from Meiss- 
ner’s standpoint is what Luther stood 
for—his idea or his theological and dog- 
matic position. It was this which as a 
flame ignited the powder-house of six- 
teenth century historical crisis and de- 
stroyed the continuity of Church His- 
tory in the West. 

If Luther was the prophet, Calvin 
was the systematiser of the Classical 
Protestant version of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Harnack, I believe, is right in 
emphasizing the essential connection be- 
tween the two Reformers. There are 
differences between them, which he per- 
haps passes over too readily, but the 
likenesses are greater.1 The pivot of 
the synthesis to which both contributed 
so fundamentally is an over-arching 
theological conviction—a conviction so 
powerfully and uncompromisingly and 
logically held that all other convictions 
and ideas are reduced to insignificant 
proportions by contrast. This convic- 
tion is that of God’s majesty, supremacy, 
sufficiency, and absoluteness in creation, 
redemption, and sanctification. Both 
men were reactionaries rather than pro- 


1Cf. my article, ‘‘Spiritual Antecedents of 
Anglican Evangelicalism,’’ in Historical Maga- 
zine, June, 1943, pp. 146-150. 
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gressivists; yet there was a novel ele- 
ment in their reaction. In a manner 
unprecedented in the long Christian 
tradition they made abstraction of a 
certain strand in prophetic and Hebraic 
thought. This pivotal conception of the 
Sovereignty of God was not all there 
was to Classical Protestantism. Both 
Luther and Calvin were in a real sense 
high churchmen. As authoritarians and 
conservatives, and also as biblical theo- 
logians, they were bound to emphasize 
the Church. It was in the Congrega- 
tion—the Assembly of the faithful— 
that the Word of God was heard and 
the Sacraments of the Gospel duly ad- 
ministered. But they were not greatly 
concerned with continuity or with tra- 
ditional Christian institutions. They 
did not reckon with what might be 
ealled the minor media of Christian 
truth. It is at this point that there is a 
conjunction between Classical Protes- 
tantism and Radical Sectarianism, al- 
though the greatest and most effective 
foes of the latter, once the great dam 
was down, were Luther and Calvin. By 
Radical Sectarianism is meant such 
groups as the Waldensians, Lollards, 
Anabaptists, and later the Brownists, 
Quakers, and Levelers. These repre- 
sented the peoples’ movement and con- 
stituted the left-wing of the total revolt 
against the old order. The centrum 
was the Erasmian enterprise of enlight- 


enment. The right-wing was what is 
usually called the Reformation or 
Protestantism. 


Returning now to the English Church 
as reformed and our proposed attempt 
to characterise a phenomenon of singu- 
lar complexity, we must note that the 
general impulse of reformation was in 
the air in England as elsewhere from 


— close of the fifteenth century. John 
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Colet is a good example. The son of a 
lord-mayor of London, he went to Paris 
in 1493 and studied both there and in 
Italy. He became acquainted with Eras- 
mus and was affected by the ideas and 
the example of Savonarola. Returning 
to England in 1496, he took orders and 
began his career as a reformer. Like 
Luther later, he turned from scholasti- 
cism to lectures upon the Scriptures 
themselves. He opposed auricular con- 
fession and clerical celibacy. He intro- 
duced into St. Paul’s School for the first 
time non-clerical trustees. He preached 
against the French Wars. Yet he re- 
tained the admiration and favor of 
Henry VIII. Similarly Erasmus and 
More, who went to Oxford to study 
Greek just a little before Colet started 
lecturing there, were patronized by the 
King and the princes of the Church. 
They were free respectively to satirise 
the corruptions of the Church and to 
advocate radical social reforms. Utopia 
was published in 1516. 

Reform through reason and enlighten- 
ment was the ideal of the Oxford Hu- 
manists and no doubt of Henry himself. 
This involved, however, no breach with 
the Papacy or other central Christian 
institutions. Evolution not revolution 
was the motto. Henry’s refutation of 
Luther on the Eucharist was from this 
standpoint on all fours with Erasmus’ 
criticism of Luther. The German was 
eonducting a revolution. They did not 
desire a religious revolution. Neither 
did the Platonic radical Sir Thomas 
More. 

It was this evolutionary traditional- 
ism of the Humanists which found em- 
bodiment, alone, in the Church of Eng- 
land. We may eall it the idea of a 
liberal Catholicism. It combines insti- 
tutional conservatism with the spirit of 
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reform, a high valuation of historica] 
continuity with realism in facing change, 
a recognition of the place of beauty in 
form, colour and sound with the demand 
of simplicity and intellectual integrity, 
The three persons to whom the experi. 
ment of such a liberal Catholicism owes 
most are: Henry VIII, Cranmer, Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Henry was a Catholic through ang 
through. Led by personal desire, anger, 
patriotism, and the new idea—imported 
from Germany perhaps but with a line. 
age running back to Occam and Mar. 
silius of Padua—of the supremacy of 
the civil authority in Church govern. 
ment, he broke with the Pope and ae. 
cepted for himself the primacy in affairs 
spiritual. He permitted some slight 
steps in the realization of one of the 
aims of the Humanist reformers, namely, 
the availability of the Bible in the ver. 
nacular. Further than this Henry 
never stirred. Indeed in the Six Arti- 
eles of 1539, the ‘‘bloody whip with six 
strings,’’ with their insistence on tran- 
substantiation, communion in one kind, 
clerical celibacy, vows of chastity, pri- 
vate masses, and auricular confession, 
he is revealed as rigidly and perhaps 
morbidly orthodox. The brake, how- 
ever, which Henry imposed upon the 
movement of reform and upon Cranmer, 
the architect of Anglicanism, insured the 
preservation of Catholic order and 
liturgy. 

There was much evil in Henry and 
in his doings, as there had been in the 
Popes and their policies, on balance, for 
more than two centuries. To us the doc- 


trine of the royal supremacy seems ex- 
treme, and even Hooker’s persuasive 
apologizing for it leaves us unconvinced. 
But the background must be kept in 
mind, the background both of Papal ab- 
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solutism and the rise of nationalism. To 

me it seems that without both Henry’s 

(and Cranmer’s) ideas on the royal su- 

premacy and his unassailable Catholic 
orthodoxy, the emergence of Anglican- 
ism would have been impossible. God 
used Henry—even the weakness and evil 
so appallingly compounded with large 
natural virtues and an _ unshakeable 
orthodoxy in doctrine—for a great end. 

Cranmer is the most enigmatic figure 
of the entire Reformation period. That 
is, deliberately, a sweeping statement. 
Everybody else (nearly) in this tre- 
mendous transitional phase of European 
and of future world history can be 
placed. It is very hard to be sure that 
one has even a substantial measure of 
the whole truth about Henry’s chief 
archbishop. It seems to me, however, 
that Cranmer recapitulated within him- 
self the principal stages of the English 
Reformation and that in advancing to a 
new phase in the development of his 
outlook he held on to the previous one 
instead of discarding it. Here he is 
typically English and very different 
from the continental reformers. From 
this standpoint we can see too that he 
is himself a kind of microcosm of An- 
glicanism; in its logical contradictions 
as well as its positive instincts and 
affirmations. 

Cranmer was at Cambridge for nearly 
three decades, approximately from 1501 
to 1530. Erasmus, it will be remem- 
bered, went to Cambridge to teach the 
Greek he had learned at Oxford (!) in 
1511, about the time Cranmer was made 
a fellow Jesus College. It seems cer- 
tain that this confirmed academician, 
who yet loved hawking, was a superb 
horseman, and twice married the woman 
of his choice under unconventional or 
adverse and even perilous circumstances, 


was formed intellectually at the high 
tide of the humanist ferment. It is pos- 
sible, and seems to me likely, that in 
the last years of his second decade and 
throughout his third at Cambridge 
Cranmer kept fully abreast of the Luth- 
eran movement. When he first appears 
in the clear light of history, he does so 
as a staunch supporter of the secular 
authority in matters ecclesiastical and 
as an advocate of the primacy of the di- 
vine law of Scripture over canon law or 
papal authority. It was this line of 
argument, with regard to Henry’s 
marriage-and-heir problem that resulted 
in that sovereign’s taking him up never 
to let him go. Incidentally, Henry’s 
lasting fidelity to Cranmer is one of the 
few white spots on a much stained es- 
eutcheon. In Germany in 1531-32 
Cranmer undoubtedly perfected his 
knowledge of the new theology and pre- 
sumably was confirmed in opposition to 
the papal supremacy. His celebrated 
Protestation at the time of his consecra- 
tion as Archbishop of Canterbury early 
in 1533 is significant in this connection. 
From this date on Cranmer is a re- 
former and to all intents and purposes 
a mild Lutheran in doctrine, but it must 
be remembered that he was above all 
as a Christian and biblical theologian 
(in his own judgment) a believer in 
the royal authority. Therefore he could 
not become an independent reformer. 
After 1546 under the stimulus of Ridley, 
Cranmer broke even with Luther in his 
views on the Eucharist and passed 
within the orbit of Genevan influence. 
The characteristic expression of this last 
phase of Cranmer’s development was the 
42 Articles of 1553, of which the 39 
Articles adopted in 1563 represent a 
more mediating and less Protestant 
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But now we must note that Cranmer 
even as a Protestant in doctrine re- 
mained an Anglican Churchman. Con- 
cretely the illlustrations and proofs of 
this are his Litany published in 1545, 
the conservative Order for the Commu- 
mion promulgated in March 1548, the 
first Prayer Book of 1549, and the Ordi- 
nal, also of 1549. From a more inward 
standpoint the most penetrating analy- 
sis I know is that of Professor Powicke: 


In 1548 and, indeed, in 1549 Cranmer and 
his colleagues carefully refrained from making 
the ritual and prayers of the Church capable 
of expressing only, and nothing more nor less 
than, his increasingly definite standpoint in 
regard to the Eucharist. He was more than a 
theologian learned in all the liturgies of the 
past, he was a priest who for thirty years had, 
in celebrating the sacrament, used words and 
prayers which had become part of his spiritual 
life. The language of the Order for the Com- 
munition and of the Prayer Book grew out of 
his religious experience; it was much more than 
the literary expression of his theological learn- 
ing. Even the changes made in the second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI are regarded in 
some theological quarters as capable of a wider 
interpretation. 


Professor Powicke speaking of the last 
sentence in this quotation invokes his in- 
competence to deal with such a thorny 
- question. I must do the same, over and 
above the limitations of space. But it 
may be worth remarking that after 
Henry’s death the long dammed-up 
flood burst, and Cranmer, always the 
statesman and always somewhat pliable, 
had to play a completely reversed role. 
Now he was the sole effective conserva- 
tive. Further, the Ordinal of 1549 re- 
mained unaltered. 

Of Elizabeth, another complex char- 
acter except with respect to her realm 
of England and her policy both in 
Church and State, we need speak only 
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in the most summary fashion. To her 
in the providence of God we owe it that 
the recapitulation of the English Refo,. 
mation in its several phases and tep, 
sions, which Cranmer illustrates in his 
own person, was not dissipated and for. 
ever lost amidst the wrecks of historica] 
chance and change. Instead, guided by 
a sure instinct and an intuitive knowl. 
edge of her people, Elizabeth preserved 
Anglicanism as a synthesis of historic 
Catholicism, Humanism, and (classical) 
Protestantism. This is the meaning of 
the Elizabethan settlement and its sue. 
cessful resistance to Puritanism, the 
continuation of the uncompromising 
Protestantism that found partial expres. 
sion in the Prayer Book of 1552 and the 
42 Articles of 1553. It was at Eliza. 
beth’s insistence that the crucial decla- 
ration of Article XX, ‘‘The Church 
hath . . . authority in controversies of 
faith,’’ was inserted, and by her prv- 
dence and temperance that ‘‘Supreme 
Head’’ was changed to ‘‘Supreme Gov- 
ernor.’’ Also Elizabeth, by declaring 
that the Church of England was founded 
by Joseph of Arimathaea, anticipated 
the fundamental apologetic which it 
was the work of the seventeenth century 
Anglican divines to amplify and fix as 
a deep focus of consciousness within the 
English Church. 

In concluding our analysis of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the definition of Anglicanism as 
a synthesis of historic Catholicism, Hu- 
manism, and Protestantism. The thesis 
in the whole historical complex is Ca- 
tholicism, i.e. continuity with the 
Chureh of the Christian ages in order, 
doctrine, and liturgy; emphasis upon 
tradition; consciousness of the great 
Church transcending time and space; 
reference to the whole past of the Eng- 
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lish Church. This thesis was modified 
prior to the impact of Protestantism 
upon England by the Renaissance as 
typified in “‘the Oxford reformers,’’ Co- 
let, More, and Erasmus. Geography and 

Henry VIII gave the English Church 
a breathing space for the assimilation 
of the new learning and the spirit that 
informed it, before the forces of more 
revolutionary reform came in like a 
food. The Prayer Book of 1549 to- 
gether with the Ordinal constitutes an 
abiding monument of liberal Catholi- 
cism—the second phase of the English 
Reformation. From the new ingredient, 
which found lodgement only in the An- 
glican version of Christianity, stem the 
sense of beauty, the purity of taste, the 
suspicion of system, the affinity for 
Plato, and the gravitation to antiquity 
as to a model, which characterise all 
subsequent Anglicanism. 

Now we come to the antithesis. It is 
what we have emphasized as Classical 
Protestantism. Its leading ideas are: 
the sovereignty of God, the uniqueness 
and finality of the Word of God as 
given to men in the Holy Scriptures, 
justification by faith only, and the quali- 
fication of the authority of the visible 
Church and of the Sacraments as chan- 
nels of grace by the conviction that 
through the one mediator, Jesus Christ, 
all men have direct access to God. Be- 
yond question the acceptance of these 
ideas by the English Church in the 
third phase of its reformation and their 
permanent embodiment in the Articles 
of Religion represent a third mark of 
Anglicanism. The problem whether a 
genuine synthesis was achieved or 
whether Anglicanism is really no more 
than a complex of alternating disparate 
factors, is one which must engage us a 
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III. Anglicanism since the Seven- 
teenth Century.—Hooker died in 1600. 
The date is symbolic. The inner essence 
of his monumental treatise The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity is that he undertook 
to rationalize and to exhibit as coherent 
the sort of synthesis (or complex) we 
have shown Anglicanism in its evolution 
to be. For Hooker the English Church 
is at once Catholic and Protestant; it 
is also comprehensive, a house in which 
right reason and true piety dwell to- 
gether, the purest approximation in 
Christendom to the ancient undivided 
Church. 

After Hooker the emphasis of Angli- 
ean divinity, which continued to be dis- 
cursive and Church-centered rather than 
scholastic or systematic, began slowly to 
change. The Catholicity rather than the 
Protestantism of the English Church 
came into the foreground of the apolo- 
getic picture and, I think, into the cen- 
tral consciousness of the Church. The 
Fathers received more attention, as did 
the first four Councils. The idea of a 
relatively pure model in the ancient and 
undivided Catholic Chureh—which is 
really the ecclesiastical counterpart of 
the central impetus of the Renaissance 
itself—gripped the minds and imagina- 
tions of Anglicans. In effect they set 
this alongside the Scriptures as a per- 
manent norm of reference, while theo- 
retically holding to the primacy of the 
latter and indeed finding this to have 
been the rule in the early centuries. We 
may say, accordingly, that from Hooker 
to the accession of the house of Orange 
in 1688 and the disastrous secession in 
consequence of the Non-jurors, Angli- 
canism developed in the direction of re- 
affirming and deepening both elements 


in what we have called its thesis. The 


little later. On undoubted fact of its continuity with the 
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_ historic Church became explicit and ar- 
ticulate in the consciousness of the living 
and worshipping community. The af- 
finity of the ministry and the sacraments 
with those of the Church in the first and 
- gueceeding centuries received a new em- 
phasis. Yet the main idea of the Hu- 
manists, namely, reform without revolu- 
tion, purification through classical learn- 
ing and rational enlightenment, com- 
prehensiveness and freedom of the mind 
without the surrender of essential ortho- 
doxy, gained an ever stronger hold upon 
the soul of Anglicanism and in the sev- 
enteenth century divines came to full 
flower. These theologians and church- 
men, to whom Newman and his friends 
gave the name of Anglo-Catholics, were 
€ also liberal Catholics. In them the 
| thesis of Anglicanism found mature 
expression. 
What of the antithesis? This ques- 
tion is more difficult. As already indi- 
i cated, the emphasis after Hooker was 
the reverse of the emphasis from 1550 
to 1600. Then the reality of its Protes- 
tantism, not excluding but rather seek- 
ing terms with the thesis, held the fore- 
front of attention on the part of the 
generality of bishops and divines. Later 
the question that seemed momentous was 
the place of Anglicanism in the uni- 
versal Church. But here too the same 
qualification reversed seems to hold. 
There was no thought of calling into 
question the fact of the Reformation and 
the validity of the Protestant theological 
emphasis so far as this was written into 
the formularies of the Prayer Book, the 
prescribed Homilies, and the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. No doubt a certain leth- 
argy, perhaps a mental sluggishness, 
which seems to characterize the English 
make-up, was, and has remained, a fac- 
tor here. After all, the conversion of 
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the leading divines of the English 
Church from a mild Calvinism, or An. 
gustinianism, to Arminianism, which o¢. 
curred early in the seventeenth century, 
was fraught with important implications 
for the theology of the Articles of Re. 
gion. Yet this Church has held on ty 
the Articles through thick and thin. } 
is difficult for most American Church. 
men, liberal and Catholic, to realise how 
important they have been and remain 
within the Mother Church. To us Ney. 
man’s attempt at a Catholic interpreta. 
tion of the Articles in Tract 90 is likely 
to seem bizarre; to him it was logical 
and absolutely necessary. In addition, 
the emphasis upon the Word and the 
Sacraments in the Prayer Book, the po- 
sition upon Holy Scripture reiterated in 
the Ordinal, and the whole thesis of the 
corruption of the mediaeval Church and 
Papacy, were taken with complete seri- 
ousness by our seventeenth century 
divines. 

High Churchmanship suffered a seri- 
ous decline after 1688 and still more 
with the accession of the house of Hano- 
ver. The case of Law and of the Wes- 
leys, and much related data, shows how- 
ever that it remained a living force and 
was the mother and nurse of the Evan- 
gelical revival.2 This revival, on bal- 


ance, represents a reassertion of the 


Protestant thesis. Among its major re- 
sults, however, was a revitalisation of 
the Church as a whole which made pos- 
sible the Tractarian movement, the puri- 
fication and enlargement of the older 
latitudinarianism under the name of the 
Broad Church position, and the histori- 
eally conditioned emergence of modern 
liberal Catholicism. 


2 On this interesting question see the essay in 
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IV. The Genius of Anglicanism and 
Its Meaning Today.—The two most pow- 
erful religious currents of the century 
1814-1914 were the Catholic revival and 
Christian Liberalism. Since the first 
World War a new movement has shaken 
the Christian world, namely, the power- 
ful rediscovery of the Word of God, as- 
sociated specifically with the names of 
Barth and Brunner but going back to 
Siren Kierkegaard. It is curious to note 
that these three respective trends repre- 
sent, probably in unduly accentuated 
form, the three factors that constitute 
the historical Anglican synthesis. In 
addition, three advances or discoveries 
of the nineteenth century have pro- 
foundly affected, and will continue to 
affect, the theological picture. These 
are: Biblical criticism, the doctrine of 
evolution, and the fact of Society. On 
the whole, it was the mission of Liberal- 
ism or Modernism to assimilate these 
new forces. This mission was dlis- 
charged, in part—perhaps in greatest 
part—by forcing upon both Catholicism 
and Protestantism or Evangelicalism the 
necessity of reckoning with the new 
knowledge and a vastly altered world 
outlook. Even Barthianism was, at a 
disguised but vital point, a little liberal. 
American ‘‘neo-orthodoxy’’ removed the 
disguise. 

Such was the over-all religious and 
theological picture. At the present mo- 
ment it remains essentially unchanged, 
except that everybody must know the 
future is big with uncertainty and that 
the Church is in for a mighty grapple 
with adversaries that are at once tem- 
poral and ghostly. At such a time An- 
glicanism is in need of self-scrutiny and 
self-examination. What of its present 
and future in relation to its past? This 
is a question which Episcopalians ought 


to be ready to face and to wrestle with, 
with gloves off (a mixed metaphor, for 
I am not really advocating an ecclesias- 
tical fist-fight), resolutely willing to 
speak the truth in love, and remember- 
ing, as I think Emerson somewhere says, 
that it takes two to speak the truth, one 
to speak and another to listen. 

For myself I must confess that I am 
a confirmed Anglican, understanding by 
that term the position that I have tried 
to expound in this syllabus. It seems to 
me also that the Anglican synthesis is 
in a sense a final one—unless the destiny 
of Christendom lies in the direction 
either of Roman Catholicism (abstractly 
considered, a real historical possibility) 
or of a permanent bisection into exclusi- 
vist Catholicism and radical Protes- 
tantism. I cannot but covet and work 
for an Anglicanism that understands its 
real essence and seeks to recover on the 
basis of its whole history the unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace. Such an 
Anglicanism more readily than any 
other Church in Christendom would be 
in a position to bring out of its rich 
treasury things new and old. Such an 
Anglicanism might under the direction 
of the Spirit of Truth, whose name is 
Love, become a great missionary Church. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND CONFERENCE 


1. To what extent does the Book of Common 
Prayer reflect an intent to retain Catholic or- 
der, doctrine, liturgy, and sacraments? Con- 
sider the nature, sequence, and extent of the 
services provided in the Prayer Book. Note the 
Preface to the Ordinal, the retention of the 
historic three-fold ministry by name, and the 
absoluteness of the insistence upon episcopal 
Ordination; also the form of words used by the 
Bishops in ordaining a Priest (in English 
Prayer Book no alternative). Be prepared, 
however, later to assess objectively the content 
and spirit of the Ordinal, its prayers, ad- 
dresses, and interrogations. 

2. What are the features of the Prayer Book 
and the Anglican tradition (= ‘‘the living 
stream of the Church’s life’’) that reflect the 
spirit of fifteenth and sixteenth century Hu- 
manism? Consider in analysing and evalu- 
ating this query a dictum and an answer to 
a query (cited from memory) : 


‘¢The English Church was the only Christian 
Communion that appreciated the spiritual sig- 
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nificance of the Renaissance.’’—The late Arch. 
bishop Sdderblom. 

‘*Whom would you cite among Anglicans 
at all comparable to Luther or Calvin in their 
significance for the respective traditions aggo- 
ciated with them?’’ Archbishop William Tem. 
ple in reply, with a twinkle in his eye: 

3. To what extent do the Prayer Book ana 
historic Anglicanism reflect a (classical) Prot. 
estant or Evangelical leaven? Consider the 
stress upon ‘‘the Word’’ throughout the Prayer 
Book and the application of this emphasis in 
the reading of the Scriptures to and by the 
people; the position upon doctrine and the ? 
Bible stated in the Ordinal; the Evangelical 
tenor of much of the Ordinal, especially the 
Ordering of a Priest (e.g., the Exhortation, 
and the Prayer before the Laying on of 
Hands); the broad trends of doctrine in the 
Thirty-nine Articles (which every man ordained 
in the English Church since 1563 has solemnly 
subscribed to) ; the place given to laymen in the 
government of the Church as well as in com. 
mon prayer and the reception of the Holy 
Communion. 

4. (An optional or supplementary question), 
What are the factors (in Prayer Book, gen- 
eral tradition and ethos, ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and discipline, education and _ utilisation 
of clergy, education and indoctrination of the 
people from infancy on, etc.) that operate to 
hobble the Episcopal Church in the carrying 
out of her mission in this nation and country! 
Why is her missionary impact comparatively 
so slight and to so great an extent confined 
to converts not from paganism or secularism 
but from other Christian bodies? Why is the 
popular appeal of this Church no greater! 
Why are the morale, spiritual level, and aggres- 
sive Christian and Church loyalty of Episco- 
palians generally not much higher and stronger 
than in fact they are? Are any answers to 
such questions capable of effectual application! 


| | 

| | 
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Christian theology presupposes that 
there is a state of nature and a state of 
grace, which can be clearly distin- 
guished. It asserts that passing from 
one to the other is the characteristic of 
genuine conversion, and forms the most 
vital turning point in a man’s life. All 
reputable theology has, furthermore, 
claimed not only that the state of grace 
is marked by the knowledge that one is 
a sinner, but that it constitutes a realm 
in which one’s actions, and above all 
one’s motives, are radically changed. 

That there are two lives, two different 
states of existence, is not peculiar to 
Christianity. In Greek thought it is 
implied in the distinction of the phaulot 
and the spoudaioi; indeed, the way in 
which the Greeks approached the con- 
trast has not been uninfluential through- 
out Christian thinking. In Plato these 
states are marked respectively by hé- 
doné and gennésis, by lust and ere- 
ativity, and are symbolized by the char- 
acters of Alcibiades and Socrates in the 
Symposium. Both were awakened by 

the power of beauty, the most potent 
of the Forms, and the most easily recog- 
nised; but the result of their dealings 
in eros was entirely different. Alicibi- 
ades fell a victim to lust and to the 
favors of the crowd; while Socrates used 
the experience for the sake of creativity. 
Step by step up the mystic ladder to 
contemplation he strove to create the 
good and the beautiful in his relations 
with his pupils, in his discourses, and in 
his virtuous actions. In a similar way 
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Aristotle treats of the ambiguity in- 
volved in the use of the word philautos. 
There is a bad sense of this word, which 
we would render by ‘‘self-centered.’’ 
The egocentric man is driven only by 
the desire to gratify his immediate lusts, 
for money, honors, and bodily pleasure 
(Eth. Nic., 9.8.4). Indulging his appe- 
tites and passions, he abandons his ra- 
tional nature. The true lover of him- 
self, on the other hand, is the man who 
obeys the dominant part of himself. He 
lives by principle rather than by pas- 
sion, and aims at what is noble in dis- 
tinction from what is expedient. Such 
a man will lay down his life for his 
friends and his country because he deems 
this both noble and praiseworthy. 
These two illustrations indicate the 
sharp contrast between reason and pas- 
sion which underlies practically all 
Greek philosophy, and which has pur- 
sued Christian theology for centuries. 
The very use of the word concupiscentia 
in Catholic thought to characterize sin, 
and the type of repressive asceticism 
which marked the monastic development, 
evidence the extent to which theology is 
indebted to the Greek world. The em- 
phasis placed by Aquinas on the rational 
capacities of man as the dominant part 
of his nature, and the idea that charity 
is connected with the ‘‘intellective’’ ap- 
petite and not the ‘‘sensitive,’’ are fur- 
ther illustrations. Nor is Protestantism 
devoid of the same type of thinking. 
Calvin can refer to ‘‘carnal desire’’ as 
the equivalent of sin in a not dissimilar 
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way from that in which St. Paul some- 
times uses sarz. 

The effect of this way of thinking 
seems to me to have had grave conse- 
quences in determining the essential dif- 
ference between the state of nature and 
the state of grace, and in advocating 
how it is possible to pass from the one 
to the other. An examination of the 
state of nature in connection with lust 
will serve to elucidate my meaning. 


The State of Nature in Lust.—In 
speaking of the state of unredeemed 
man, Augustine posits a primary stage 
in which ‘‘sunk in darkest depths of 
ignorance, man lives according to the 
flesh, undisturbed by any struggle of 
reason or conscience’ (Ench. 118). 
This is the state of lust, when carnal 
gratification is the only object of exist- 
ence. The idea of such a state has led 
to some unhappy results in Christian 
teaching. For it has been assumed that 
the overcoming of sensual pleasure is a 
primary element in conversion. Theo- 
logians do not, indeed, regard it as the 
root of sin; but the emphasis they lay 
upon it has often been far from help- 
ful. It has gravely affected our atti- 
tudes toward sex. Augustine, for in- 
stance, regards the burning lust of copu- 
lation as the cause of the transmission 
of sin to children (De Nupt. et Concup. 
I. 24, 27). The same error can be traced 
in some asceticism. Jerome, in the des- 
ert, tells of his being pursued by visions 
of the dancing girls he knew in Rome, 
while the medieval monk is haunted by 
phantasies which he believes to be engi- 
neered by the Devil. Because they all 
conceive of sensual pleasure as the an- 
tithesis of the intellectual and religious 
life, they attempt to flee from it, and by 
so doing only inflame it the more. Fi- 


nally, by some stupendous act of will 
it may be overcome; but the cost of g» 
doing and the effect upon the character 
have to be reckoned with. It is, J be. 
lieve, one of the reasons (and the doe. 
trine of merit would be another) why 
pride plays such an extreme réle in me. 
dieval piety ; for such a victory ean ouly 
issue in the idea that one has done som, 
thing tremendous in having won it. ]t 
is laid down as axiomatic and scarcely 
worth discussing by Jeremy Taylor 
(Holy Living, II, 3) that sexual tempta- 
tions should be fled from immediately, 
while others should be examined. Such 
advice, which is least caleulated to have 
a healthy effect upon people, could only 
spring from the fateful division of man 
into sensual and intellectual, which 
Christianity inherited from the Greek 
tradition. 

If we would understand the contrast 
between the states of nature and of grace 
more adequately, I think we should start 
with a basic distinction between ego- 
eentricity and true selfhood.  Self- 
centeredness, as Aristotle rightly ob- 
served, is the characteristic of the state 
of nature, or, to use his phrase, of the 
hoi polloi; but the idea that self- 
centeredness is rooted in passion seems 
to me erroneous. Christian theologians 
have generally held it to be rooted in 
pride, the first and cardinal sin, but 
they, like Aristole, have been too prone 
to associate pride with sensual gratifica- 
tion. In attacking medieval theology, 
Calvin makes some pertinent criticisms 
of this (Instit. II. 1, 8), but he is not 
altogether free from the trouble himself. 
Puritanism least of all developed a right 
attitude to man’s total being. 

It would seem to me that the state of 
nature in lust has to do with the use 
of bodily functions to allay anxieties of 
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the whole self. These anxieties, more- 
over, arise not only from pride, but from 
its eonve. se—self-humiliation. It is sur- 
prising that Christian theology has had 
so much to say about the inherent desire 
in the sinful soul ‘‘to claim as due to 
itself that which is properly due to 
God only,’’ and to contrive to ‘‘lord it 
wer its companions’’ (Aug., De Doct. 
Christ. I. 23), without appreciating that 
pride springs from a deep feeling of in- 
feriority. The man who needs to domi- 
nate, whether he is Hitler or a theologian 
with a compulsion to win every argu- 
ment in which he engages, is a man in re- 
bellion against his own self-depreciation. 
This, it appears to me, is the real root 
of sin. The alternating attitudes of self- 
abasement and self-aggrandizement com- 
pensate for each other and maintain a 
basically egocentric pattern of charac- 
ter. Lust is merely an expression of 
these and not its root cause; and to flee 
from sexual temptations, in an effort to 
repress them, is not calculated to solve 
the underlying difficulties. The shame 
generally attached to these temptations 
by Christian teaching, along with the 
approved method of running away from 
them, both serve to cover up rather than 
to reveal the basic problems. Indeed, 
by means of the type of repressive reli- 
gion which we shall examine later, the 
self-centered character is kept alive. 
While this kind of religion (which I have 
ealled ‘‘the state of nature in religion’’) 
often produces what are viewed as moral 
vitories, it is far from helpful in cre- 
ating a Christian selfhood. 

The state of nature in lust can only 
be overcome by meeting the temptations 
squarely and by trying to understand 
how and why they arise. There is noth- 
ing evil in sex of itself, any more than 
there is in man’s other bodily functions. 
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Christianity is not founded on a dualism 
of matter and spirit. What is evil is 
the way in which we pervert these funce- 
tions from their appropriate ends. To 
overcome this, we have to acquire a de- 
gree of self-knowledge, and to appreci- 
ate in detail how lust is put to the serv- 
ice of quieting anxieties which arise 
from the self-destructive nature of 
egocentricity. 


The State of Nature in Law.—The 
second stage of the state of nature in 
Augustine is that of law. With law 
comes the knowledge of sin, and man, 
striving to keep the law, finds himself 
thwarted in his efforts and falls into 
conscious sin (Ench. 118). This is the 
state in which the self-centered character 
functions in the realm of morals. It 
happens to have been characteristic of 
three of the greatest conversions in 
Christian history, those of Paul, Luther, 
and Wesley. In them, however, law had 
a religious as well as a moral signifi- 
eance; but of this additional factor I 
shall treat later. The reason that the 
natural man cannot fulfil the law in the 
moral sense is that he does not wholly 
believe in it. It is a foreign restraint 
imposed upon him from the outside, 
whether by society, or the Church, or 
his unenlightened conscience. It is not 
creatively his own. Hence he is at war 
with himself. He strives to keep the 
law, not because he believes it is good, 
but because he needs the approval which 
comes from keeping it. That is the de- 
pendent side of his self-centeredness, the 
aspect of his self-abasement before the 
law of society or of his uninformed con- 
science. But the opposite principle of 
dominance also expresses itself. He has 
to defy the law; and so he alternates 
between periods of perverted self- 
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expression in breaking it, and of compli- 
ance in submitting to it. His egocen- 
tricity, indeed, represents an exaggera- 
tion of two aspects of true selfhood— 
assertiveness and yielding. In the re- 
deemed man, these two tend to form a 
harmony: in the natural man, by virtue 
of their exaggeration, they constitute a 
basic conflict. 

The moral ideas of our society and the 
way in which they are often taught are 
adapted to maintain this pattern of 
character. The conception that we have 
to do certain things if we want to suc- 
ceed, indeed, the belief that success it- 
self is the reward of virtue (a secu- 
larized form of an ancient Puritan be- 
lief), are very widespread. The idea 
of running one’s life and assessing one’s 
own selfhood on the principle of praise 
and blame, of reward and punishment, 
are cardinal errors from the Christian 
point of view. They are calculated to 
play into the type of character we are 
considering. With penetration Luther 
observed, ‘‘the will which is constrained 
by fear of punishments is servile and 
violent, while that which is enticed by 
desire of rewards is mercenary and coun- 
terfeit’? (Weimarer Ausgabe, V. 33). 


The State of Nature in Religion.—The 
third stage of the state of nature is one 
which finds no parallel in Augustine. 
Indeed, the extent to which religion, and 
above all the Christian religion, can be 
used to fulfil the needs of an egocentric 
character has often been neglected in 
theology. From the fact that Christian- 
ity can be almost totally misapprehended 
and perverted in such a way that it 
makes self-centeredness work with some 
efficiency, there stems the tragic am- 
biguity in the use of all Christian lan- 
guage. Consciously or subconsciously 
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(and it is more often the latter), the 
egocentric person interprets forgiveness 
as dependence, confession as gelf. 
humiliation. To him original sin eon. 
notes self-centeredness from which there 
is no escape. Justification is God’s ap- 
proval of his self-humiliation—an jdeg 
which serves to keep alive his inordinate 
self-esteem. To condemn his sin is ae. 
tually to condone it, for both are neces. 
sary aspects of his type of character. 
Self-abasement and self-aggrandizement 
cannot be separated. 

Such a person can be a Christian in 
every possible outward sense, yet every 
act which he performs will find its inner 
meaning and motive in his way of life, 
If he is a Catholic or a Calvinist, the 
doctrines of merit and sanctification will 
be especially helpful to him in interpret- 
ing his idea of his own perfection ; while 
penance or public confession will com- 
pensate by providing the means to ex- 
press religiously his self-abasement. If 
he is a more extreme Protestant, he will 
deny that sanctification in this life is 
possible at all, and that all men are basi- 
cally egocentric. It would seem to him 
a cardinal error in theology to suppose 
that it is possible to break the vicious 
circle of self-humiliation and esteem. So 
justification will form the limit of his 
theological opinion. His religion, in- 
deed, will be his final justification and 
his final prison. 

It was characteristic of Paul, Luther, 
and Wesley that they all twisted reli- 
gion, in one way or another, to fulfil 
these self-centered aims. Assiduously 
striving to keep the religious law, 
whether of the Torah or of late medieval 
Catholicism or of high-church Angli- 
canism, they all became aware of defy- 
ing it in feeling if not always in fact. 
For them conversion was from the state 
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of nature in religion to the state of grace. 
Through their long spiritual trials they 
became conscious that true religion is a 
ift of God and not an outward restraint 
to be fulfilled for the sake of approval. 
Man yields; and by no longer resisting 
the powers of God he becomes a free and 


genuine self. 


The State of Grace in Love.—This 
lengthy introduction to the subject has 
been necessitated by the fact that one’s 
concept of the state of grace is depen- 
dent upon one’s idea of the state of na- 
ture. Any description of the former is 
presupposed in the latter. This is sig- 
nificantly suggested by St. Bernard at 
the conclusion of his Steps of Humility, 
which is really a tract on pride. ‘‘In 
this descent of mine,’’ he writes, ‘‘you 
will find perhaps the steps leading up.”’ 
If you know the steps down, if you 
know the state of nature truly by your 
own self-knowledge, you already know 
something of the ascent. 

Christian theology presupposes a 
sharp distinction between the states of 
nature and of grace. The contrast can 
indeed be overemphasized, and the state 
of grace still remains a state of growth. 
Yet the experience of passing from one 
to the other can only be fittingly de- 
scribed in the New Testament antitheses 
of ‘‘light’’ and ‘‘darkness,’’ of being a 
‘“‘new creation,’’ instead of ‘‘sold under 
sin.’’ We enter a realm where we are 
conscious of handling sin instead of sin 
handling us, and in Paul’s language we 
are aware of being ‘‘recreated day by 
day’’ (2 Cor. 4:16). 

Augustine describes this state as one 
in which ‘‘the Spirit of God begins to 
work’’ in man, and ‘‘the mightier power 
of love strives against the power of the 
flesh.’? He recognizes, however, that 


‘‘there is still in man’s own nature a 
power which fights against him, for his 
disease is not yet completely cured’’ 
(Ench. 118). 

Christianity affirms that natural man 
eannot love, and that the one thing 
needful for his self-fulfillment is to learn 
how to love. Agape cannot be gained by 
striving, but is received as a gift by 
yielding; and we only come to know it 
insofar as it is mediated to us through 
the intimate fellowship of one who has 
first learned its secret. Through self- 
knowledge in such a relationship we be- 
come aware of our real motives for liv- 
ing, and are enabled to break down the 
barriers of our inner isolation, whereby 
we cut ourselves off from the Powers 
of Being. These barriers are the re- 
sistances of original sin, the perverted 
ways of thinking and feeling about our- 
selves and others, whereby we deny our 
own reality and distort our own relation- 
ship to God and our fellows. The media- 
tion of this love is the meaning of the 
doctrine of the divine initiative in the 
Incarnation, and of the Fellowship of 
the Church. 

Christian love would seem to imply 
two different types of relationship which 
need to be distinguished: our love for 
God and our love for our neighbors. 
When referred to God in the New Testa- 
ment agapan is douleuein (cf. the paral- 
lelism in Matt. 6:24), the ‘‘service’’ 
which is perfect freedom. This implies 
a type of relationship in which man sur- 
renders himself with his whole heart and 
mind and strength to the Divine. What 
is characteristic of learning to love is 
the awareness of self-abandon, the de- 
nial of the self (as we picture it) to the 
claims of Reality in the moment of 
despair. By removing the obstacles 
which cause its isolation, the self is 
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enabled to be indwelt by the love of 
God, to yield to its power. Within the 


freedom and in its entirety. Out of a 
- negation of ourselves (for such it seems 
to us at the moment), there emerges a 
truer self. The experience of accepting 
a rejected part of oneself, of taking 
one’s sin into the core of one’s own 
being, instead of viewing it as something 
outside of one’s true self, is an illustra- 

tion of this. It seems to be a denial of 
al we think we are: in the moment of 

_ yielding we actually die to ourselves, 
and in that moment there is born a new 

- self and a new freedom. 

This type of relationship of the soul 
to God is illustrated by many of the 
Christian symbols of worship and of 
religious experience. The mystic canni- 
balism of the Mass, and the Pauline 
—_ of demon possession by Christ 

(the probable sense of ‘‘in Christ’’: for 
the metaphor ef. Mark 1:23) will serve 
to make my point. Insofar as the Chris- 
‘tian view of God is one which regards 
love as the primary power in the Ground 
of Being, the soul can only be truly re- 
lated to it by being absorbed within it, 
or indwelt by it. 

The presupposition of being indwelt 
by love is of course faith, for one must 
believe it is possible before one can ex- 
perience it. Yet faith in the sense of 
accepting articles of the Creed as correct 
propositions, is no faith at all. Faith 
is the wholehearted affirmation that the 
inner meaning of reality is true selfhood 
realized in love. It is a faith one must 
feel as well as think, before it is effica- 
cious for the Christian life. Further- 
more, we only learn how to love insofar 
as we experience forgiveness. This is 


the meaning of the doctrine of Justifica- 


tion, and its religious significance jig ge. 
rived both from the knowledge of the 
Atonement as the reconciliation of Goq 
with man, and from the awareness of 
humility for our sin. Humility is not 
humiliation. Humility springs from gee. 
ing the world, and above all ourselves, 
truly. It arises from the sense of the 
gifts we have wasted; and also from an 
appreciation of the capacities we haye 
yet to realize. Nonetheless, we are aware 
of the way in which we are hampered 
both by our own misused freedom and 
by the sin of those who formed us. Hp. 
mility, moreover, is born of the fact that 
we only achieve Christian love partially 
in the life in grace. 

Love directed toward one’s neighbors 
is based on right self-love, we love our 
neighbors as ourselves. This self-love, 
the essence of true selfhood, is to be 
sharply distinguished from egocentricity, 
We can only love others insofar as we 
love ourselves. Our relations with our- 
selves are actually mirrored in our rela- 
tions with others; and just to the extent 
we hate and reject ourselves (however 
unconscious this may be) we hate and 
reject others. Egocentricity, as I have 
tried to show, is based on self-hatred and 
on fear of one’s own inferiority. Corre- 
spondingly, Christian agape is based on 
right self-love and self affirmation. 

Here I believe Catholic theology, in 
opposition to Protestant, has more truly 
understood our relations with our fel- 
lows. By stressing self-love as basic’ 
it has appreciated something which mod- 
ern psychology has elucidated so well; 
though in the structure of the Catholic 
system of merit there is an obvious dan- 


1 Cf. Aug., De Doc. Christ. I. 25-35; Aquinas 
S. Th. II. II. QQ. 23-27, and note his de- 
pendence on Aristotle, Eth. Nic. IX. 4 ff. 
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ger in applying the category of self-love 
to our relation to the Divine. To strive 
to win God’s favor on the basis of 
anxiety is a perverted form of self-love. 
Luther, I believe, rightly observed, 
““God’s love does not find, but creates its 
lovable object’? (W. A., VII. 35). 
Agapan, when directed toward one’s 
neighbour, is in the New Testament 
eupoiein, ‘‘to do good to,’’ to have a 
spontaneous concern for the genuine in- 
terests of another (cf. the parallelism 
in Luke 6:27). The possibility of such 
a concern depends on the maturity of 
our self-hood. The state of grace is a 
state of growth, and agape as an attitude 
toward others is not fully developed in 
the moment of our conversion. Yet, to 
a large degree, as we mature, it is pos- 
sible to absorb the hostility of others 
and to maintain a genuine goodwill to- 
ward those who would be our detractors. 
To love one’s enemies is not a New Tes- 
tament counsel of perfection, but it is 
something which operates daily in fact 
in the life of the genuine Christian. 
By loving our enemies we do not negate 
ourselves by an unhealthy compliance 
toward injustice and wrong. On the 
contrary, reckoning them as fellow hu- 
mans with ourselves, humans perhaps 
in the very situation of aggressiveness 
and dependence from which we by the 
grace of God have been partly delivered, 
we affirm our own self-hood toward them 
in concern for their genuine welfare. 
That, however, we should resist tyranny 
and injustice is not necessarily a denial 
of agape. Everything turns upon the 


motives for our resistance, and only 
when these spring from meanness and 
hatred are they its antithesis. 

Agape, is not, however, fully achieved 
in this life; and the limitations are set 
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both by our sin and our finiteness—an 
inevitable deduction I believe from 
Paul’s use of sarz. In Christian self- 
love there is sin. There is always a 
point at’ which we affirm ourselves 
against the interests of others. We are 
never fully able to enter into their joys 
and sorrows, and we all face the anxiety 
of our final loneliness among our breth- 
ern and in the face of death: Only in 
the Christian picture of the Trinity are 
the ultimate limitations of self-hood 
overcome, and the antinomy between 
identity and difference is swallowed in 
the perfected realm of agape. Such is 
the highest type of self-hood, implicit in 
the Ground of Being and struggling for 
expression in us beyond the limitations 
of our human nature. Christian agape 
is thus something which is both realized 
and not fully achieved in mortal exist- 
ence. It is realized, in so far as we pass 
from self-centeredness to a truer self- 
hood in the growth of sanctification ; but 
it is unrealized in the sense that we 
never fully overcome the sin and isola- 
tion of being a ‘“‘self.’’ 

The Christian life, I have tried to 
show, is characterized by right self-love 
and abandonment to the powers of God. 
It has been the failure to appreciate the 
close connection between their perverted 
and egocentric forms in self-aggrandize- 
ment and self-humiliation, which has 
been responsible for the rise of many 
unsound forms of Christian piety. In 
Catholic teaching there has been a tend- 
ency, inherited from the Greek world, 
to view the antithesis of right self-love 
as passion, and this has had two unfortu- 
nate results. On the one hand it has led 
to the denial of many of the vitalities 
of eros in human nature, which ascetics 
and Puritans alike have sought to exor- 
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cise rather than to realize in the realm of 
Christian agape. Particularly is this 
true of sex. Christian theology has 
tended to regard the natural pleasure of 
sexual experience as tainted with sin. 
On the other hand, by failing to appre- 
ciate that self-hatred is the real root of 
pride, self-humiliation has often been 
wrongly viewed as its cure. The type 
of self-abasement advocated in some 
Catholic piety is peculiarly unsound. 
As an example I may cite from a Seven- 
teenth century writer (Margaret Mary 
Alacoque): ‘‘(Jesus) said to me in a 
voice of great authority: ‘I will make 
you so poor, so vile, so abject in your 
own eyes, and I will destroy you so 
thoroughly in the opinion of your heart, 
that I shall be able to build Myself on 
that nothingness.’’’ This attitude is 
not, however, confined to Catholicism. 
Traces of it are evident in Calvin and 
find fuller expression in Puritanism. 
There is scarcely any truth more impor- 
tant for the Christian pastor to realize, 
in dealing with people, than that the 
root of sin and the antithesis of genuine 
self-love is not passion, but self-hatred. 

We must now consider the problem of 
law so far as it may be reinterpreted 
within the realm of grace. I believe 
Luther to have been correct when he 
denied that the obligation of law rested 
in any sense upon the redeemed man. 
Redemption is freedom from the law. 
‘“‘The righteous man is not obliged to 
live well but he does live well’’ (W. A., 
II. 596). When, however, Luther goes 
on to say, ‘‘nor does he need the law to 
teach him how to live well,’’ I think he 
is uttering only a half-truth. The Chris- 
tian does not need the law to understand 
agape. Yet there is a sense in which the 


law must always operate within the 
realm of grace. Luther is right in deny. 
ing that the obligation of law is binding 
on a man who has achieved some meas. 
ure of self-hood in love. He fails, hoy. 
ever, to see that law is a necessary guide 
to social conduct, and an essential means 
for establishing rough justice (Augys. 
tine, concordia) amid the conflicting jp. 
terests of society. Our intricate common 
life can only function by law, and the 
hard won victories of suppressed groups 
ean only be guarded by law. Nonethe. 
less the observance of the law for the 
Christian is not an obligation but a de. 
sire, to the degree that the law conforms 
to justice. 


Conclusion. — The characteristic of 
man as redeemed is that he has, in some 
measure, learned the secret of Christian 
love. He is a ‘‘new creation’’ in so far 
as his motives and feelings have been 
genuinely changed and the vicious circle 
of egocentricity has been broken. He 
has a spontaneous concern for the true 
interests of others, and can enjoy their 
creative efforts as he can enjoy his own. 
Affirming his own self-hood, and the 
manifold vitalities of his being, he is 
not pursued by fears of his own inferi- 
ority nor does he isolate himself in a 
prison of deluded grandeur. 

The life in Christ entails a dynamic 
power which changes a man in fact, and 
while he is never free from sin he is 
never entirely its slave. Every step in 
the Christian life involves new dangers 
and temptations, to which he may suc- 
cumb; but it also involves new experi- 
ences of the grace of God by which he 
may gradually and falteringly be en- 
abled to overcome them. Every sin be- 
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comes an oceasion self- understanding 
ye to some extent for new self-fulfil- 
ment. Sin is never wholly condemned, 
nor, Which is the same thing, wholly 
condoned. Rather is it an invitation to 
overcoming, step by step, the inner con- 


flicts of our human nature. — 
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Yet in this mortal existence we never 
fully achieve. Recognizing, in humility 
and at times even in despair, the tragic 
nature of human life and the limitations 
of our sin and our finiteness, we look in 
hope toward that ultimate fulfilment 
which lies beyond our history. oO 
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By HILLyer 


The global character of World War IT 
has demonstrated to all types of man- 
kind, Christian, pagan, isolationist, in- 
terventionist, that war is not something 
that happens alone to queer people in 
China, or distant cousins in England 
and Germany, but it is something that 
vitally concerns us all. The place of the 
Christian in the present conflict has 
given rise to agony of soul and searching 
of heart. There is something wistfully 
appealing to Christians about pacifism. 
It is a healthy indication that Christian- 
ity has reached a stage where some of its 
greatest thinkers and leaders can be at- 
tracted by an absolute ideal even though 
other equally good and sincere Christian 
statesmen see the realities of the situa- 
tion as taking precedence over ideal 
absolutes. 

In studying pacifism as a movement it 
is clear that Jesus has produced the paci- 
fist position. Non-violence as a philoso- 
phy has grown directly out of His life. 
True, this position has been largely in- 
fluenced by Renaissance idealism, Vic- 
torian optimism and liberal faith in au- 
tomatic progress. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, one cannot escape the fact that 
pacifism is traced directly back to Jesus. 
The pacifist sees in the voluntary death 
of the Man of Galilee, plus the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, a method that 
finally conquers evil. The conclusion is 
drawn that this method will likewise 
work on a national and an international 
scale. Those who see in non-violence a 
method rely more on the type of life 
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Jesus exhibited that on His direct teach. 
ings, for Jesus exhibited a quality of 
life that ultimately gives hope for yj. 
versal peace. This hope, first born jy 
the prophets who sang, ‘‘ They shall bea 
their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks,’’ finds its 
fruition in the life of the Master. 
When the question is asked, however, 
What does Jesus teach regarding war 
and peace?, one is at once faced with 
difference of interpretative opinion. An 
answer cannot be given apart from a 
scientific and a critical approach to the 
words of Jesus as found in the gospels, 
A classification and a study of His state. 
ments about war and peace have made 
it possible for soldiers and very honest 
Christians, as well as the keenest biblical 
scholars, to say that Jesus apparently 
sanctioned the use of the sword on ocea- 
sion. However, the question is insistent, 
if Jesus did not teach non-violence as a 
method, why are there so many Chris- 
tians of a sincere, devout and beautiful 
character who honestly believe that non- 
violence best sums up His life and min- 
istry? No competent exegesis of the 
teaching of Jesus regarding war is pos 
sible apart from the findings of New 
Testament criticism. The scientific study 
of the New Testament has produced 
views which vary all the way from those 
of Torrey who holds to the possibility 
and even probability of very early writ- 
ten Aramaic documents, and Burney 
who contends that we even possess the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus, to those of Di- 
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pelius and Bultmann who question many 
if not most of His sayings. R. H. Light- 
foot even goes SO far as to say, ‘‘For all 
the inestimable value of the gospels they 
yield us little more than a whisper of 
His (Jesus) voice.’’?* However the 
negative attitudes as illustrated particu- 
larly in Bultmann definitely do not hold 
the field. 

The newest aid to the study of the 
life of Jesus is that of form criticism, 
Formgeschichte. As with any new 
method of approach, form criticism has 
given real aid to an understanding of 
what Jesus thought and said. Although 
some of the results of form criticism 
have been negative, it is interesting to 
observe that this method has actually 
helped in establishing a high Christo- 
logical view of Jesus. Filson says, 
“Studies in the gradual growth of 
Christian doctrine have led some to 
think that primitive Christianity was 
free from any definite Christology, and 
that we therefore ought to go back to 
that earliest non-theological attitude. 
Form criticism leads us to see that such 
a time of freedom from Christology 
never existed.’’? Other values of this 
method are seen in the work of C. F. 
Burney who uses a similar approach 
and points out that the rhythmical ar- 
rangement and the parallelism in many 
of the sayings of Jesus are proof of 
“substantial authenticity.’’ This is il- 
lustrated in Matthew 7:17 


Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
But the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 


According to Burney such a ‘‘form”’ 
would never be changed. 


1 History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 


Harper, 1934, p. 225. 
2Origin of the Gospels, Abingdon Press, 


~ 


Burton Seott Easton recognizes the 
values in this method but gives only a 
qualified acceptance, while Frederick C. 
Grant holds that the lines between the 
‘‘forms’’ are not clear. Form criticism 
often does injustice to the historical 
sense of the early Christians. However 
form criticism has been correct in ob- 
serving that the early Christians did 
preserve items in the life of Jesus that 
were of practical interest in the faith 
and life of the new church. This would 
be particularly true in teaching about 
war. Ernest Findlay Scott has fol- 
lowed the suggestion of R. H. Lightfoot * 
in pointing out that form criticism has 
shown that the community would guard 
the early oral tradition against any con- 
siderable change. Scott says emphati- 
cally, ‘‘Forms go a long way toward 
proving the accuracy of the recorded 
statements of Jesus. It would not be too 
much to say that artificial form, so far 
as throwing doubt on the things stated, 
is a mark of validity. ... By means of 
form the church deliberately put a curb 
on its own fancy... . Most of the narra- 
tives which bear the impress of form are 
on the face of them eredible.’’* It 
might be well to observe that a man with 
the genius of Jesus had a style of his 
own and there is no reason to believe 
that He himself did not use certain 
‘‘forms’’ so that His words might better 
be remembered by His hearers. 


Forms help to establish what were the 
words of Jesus, yet His teachings con- 
cerning war and peace cannot be under- 


stood apart from the eschatological 
framework. Every tenet of criticism 
supports the accuracy of these eschato- 


8 History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 


Harper, 1934, p. 33. 


4The Validity of the Gospel Record, Serib- 


ner, 1938, p. 139, 143, 159. a 
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logical passages because of their intrin- 
sic difficulty of understanding. Some 
New Testament scholars have gone so 
far as to make eschatology the prime 
factor in the teaching ministry of Jesus. 
This is certainly an extreme view. But 
Jesus was a man of his day and we 
should expect him to use the idiom that 
would carry religious truth to the men 
of His time. Jesus was using eschato- 
logical language when He said, ‘‘Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? 
. . . Then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you.’’® His hearers knew 
exactly what He was talking about. It 
is fairly generally accepted that Jesus 
placed himself in the eschatological 
framework as the Messiah, whether a 
‘‘Secret Messiah,’’ as Mark intimates, 
- or one who publicly proclaimed himself, 
as John leads us to believe.° The Mes- 
- giah is to give Gentiles hope,’ is not to 
call the righteous but sinners,® to repent- 
ance. Yet Jesus seems to tie up His own 
Messiahship with the teaching that the 
kingdom, though it has a present inward 
aspect, is to be future. In all of this 
there is the intimation of an interim 
period, ‘‘ But the day will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then they shall fast,’’ some 
‘‘will not taste of death till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with 
power.’’® 
— 

6 Bowman in his Intention of Jesus has done 
a remarkable piece of work in establishing the 
validity of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness on 
the plane of the prophetic Suffering Servant, 
Messiah of the Remnant. 
7 Matt. 12: 21. 


8 Mark 2: 17. 
9 Matthew 9: 15. 
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It is interesting to observe that the 
discredited method of biblical interpre. 
tation indulged in by certain extreme 
fundamentalists and literalists known 
as dispensationalism, is not totally de. 
void of truth. Although extremists have 
at times used this method to make of 
none effect the plain teaching of Jesus, 
nevertheless sane criticism does recog. 
nize the fact of an interim view. We 
find Jesus constantly using the phrase 
‘fin this generation.’’ Jesus speaks of it 
being more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the day of judgment. He gives the 
parable of the tares with the admoni. 
tion, ‘‘Let both grow until the har. 
vest.’?1° In the parable of the net he 
speaks of the separation between the 
good and the evil at the end of the 
world. Now in this framework of 
echatology New Testament scholars have 
seen what they term an interim ethic, 
Matthew Spinka has recently pointed 
out, ‘‘The absolute ethic of Jesus was 
never abrogated, nor was there any in- 
tention on the part of the Church to do 
so; for it remained the ultimate ideal 
and goal toward which in the divine 
Providence the development of the 
world was tending. But for the time 
being, an ethic practicable for the inter- 
vening period had to be evolved which, 
to be sure, fell short of the absolute de- 
mands of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
at the same time raised the level of the 
prevailing ethical standards.’’** The 
church, following the mind of Christ, 
determined ‘‘to remain in the world at 
the cost of continual tension between the 
Christian absolute ideal and the neces- 
sarily lower level of the actual ethical 


10 Matthew 13: 30. 
11 Matthew 13: 48, 49. 
12 Religion in Life, Spring 1943, p. 270. 
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standard, although ever striving to raise 
it toa higher one. This is the method 
which the Church has pursued ever since 
it realized that it cannot leap at one 
jump straight into the apocalyptic King- 
dom of God.’’?* There are ethics and 
attitudes for this age, for this genera- 
tion, which are necessary but which will 
be supplanted in the kingdom age. In 
other words, it appears that Jesus was a 
realist ‘‘in this generation’’ while re- 
maining an idealist at heart. His busi- 
ness was to make the ideal the real and 
He forever showed the way by His death 
on the cross. The ideal will some day 
be actualized, but for the interim there 
are methods Jesus advocates which a 
fair exegesis cannot classify as non- 
violent. 

Jesus made three statements about 
the sword and one about enemies that 
give us light on a total Christian atti- 
tude for the interim.™* 

In Matthew 10: 34 Jesus said, ‘‘ Think 
not that I am come to send peace on 


18 Jbid., p. 273. 

14There is no attempt here to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of non-violence or paci- 
fism as opposed to coercive methods for dealing 
with evil situations. Our study is confined to 
the specific reference of Jesus to the sword and 
His cleansing of the Temple which bears on the 
question. Space forbids any attempt at source 
analysis though the author is aware of some 
of the problems involved. 

In a personal letter to the author dated July 
1, 1943, Dr. Frederick C. Grant writes: ‘‘The 
longer I live the more convinced I am that 
pacificism of a purely passive kind is fatal. In 
a world in which maniacs and gangsters are 
permitted to break loose from time to time, 
ordinary people have got to possess the ability 
to protect themselves and maintain law and 
order. I simply cannot believe that Jesus 
would oppose this. What I think he was op- 


posing was the equally insane zealotism which 
was beginning to be rife in Palestine in his 
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earth: I came not to send peace but a 
sword.’’ He goes on to suy that His 
coming will set a man at variance with 
the members of his own family. If Je- 
sus is teaching anything here it is that 
righteousness must take precedence over 
even the closest of ties such as that of 
the family. The true follower of Jesus 
will be willing and ready to contend for 
righteousness and to oppose unrighteous- 
ness even to the point of alienating his 
own mother and father. The whole his- 
tory of the Judaeo-Christian movement 
involves the truth that unrighteousness 
must be opposed. In the Old Testament 
the Philistine was smitten hip and thigh. 
Isaiah sees Jerusalem surrounded with 
the horsemen of the Lord and the chari- 
ots thereof. Moral suasion was not used 
on Sennacherib. God had to employ the 
plague, which to say the least is violent. 
Jesus here places himself squarely in 
this stream. In driving out the money 
changers Jesus was battling for right- 
eousness. Granted that He did not wield 
the whip of small cords on men or even 
animals, Jesus did threaten violence. 
This threat of violence is an exceedingly 
important point. To threaten with no 
intention of carrying through is fatal. 
In the case of Jesus certainly the ques- 
tion of ethics would immediately arise. 
For the threat involves an acceptance 
of methods for bringing about a desired 
end that establishes a case for coercion 
that seems to be unassailable. Above all 
He did something about an evil situa- 
tion. If war is incompatible with the 
ideals of Jesus, and it certainly is, re- 
member that unrighteousness is even 
more incompatible. Every true follower 
of Jesus will actively battle for right- 
eousness though we may disagree as to 
the methods to be employed. 
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In Luke 22:35, 36 is a remarkable 
statement from Jesus: ‘‘When I sent 
you without purse and scrip and shoes 
lacked ye any thing? And they said, 
nothing. Then He said unto them, But 
now he that hath a purse let him take 
it and likewise his scrip and he that hath 
no sword let him sell his garment and 
buy one.’’ The form of Jesus’ utterance 
as in Matt. 10:34 is a parallelism that 
goes a long way in insuring its accu- 
racy. Is not Jesus here saying that in 
days of peace we can act peacefully? 
God will take care for us and our mes- 
sage. There is nothing inconsistent in 
Christians advocating and talking peace 
in times of peace. However, Jesus also 
goes on to show that situations change. 
There comes a time when we must be 
prepared with purse and scrip. Then 
Jesus admonishes his disciples to pay 
what it costs to defend themselves even 
to selling their cloaks! From an eco- 
nomic standpoint war is certainly a 
colossal waste. Is it stretching the in- 
terpretation to say that Jesus is teaching 
us that it is wise to maintain freedom 
even at the cost of selling our coat in 
order to buy a sword? 

Further logic in considering this pas- 
sage would lead us to hold that evil 
men must be restrained by force. Force 
itself is amoral. How we use it deter- 
mines its morality. The force that is 
wrapped up in a gasoline engine may 
drive an ambulance of mercy or a tank 
of destruction. The judgment of the 
Bible and of human society does sup- 
port the use of force for moral ends. 
Where no police force is available honest 
men have to form a posse. They put 
their personal lives in jeopardy in order 
to maintain the peace. Then they estab- 
lish a police force as soon as possible. 

Verse 38, ‘‘And they said, Lord, be- 


hold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough,’’ has seemed 
to many commentators to prove that 
Jesus’ prior statement about buying q 
sword was to be understood figura. 
tively.° ‘Lord, we already have two 
swords, should we now buy more?” 
With gentle irony Jesus replied, ‘It js 
enough.’’ This view is possible and has 
an appeal. However, it should be re. 
membered that in verse 36 Jesus was 
talking about a future situation that 
would confront the disciples. Jesus used 
strong language in referring to that sity. 
ation. Is it not unlikely that Jesus 
would have gone to the extent of advis. 
ing the selling of a much needed coat in 
order to buy a sword if the passage is 
to be understood wholly as figurative? 
Jesus is here urging normal human pruv- 
dence in facing that situation by doing 
everything necessary, the taking of a 
purse and scrip, yes even a sword, if 
that is essential. 

Verse 38 can be considered as ironie, 
but the whole context would lead one 
to believe that it is rather transitional. 
The disciples’ reference to the ‘“‘two 
swords’’ discloses that they were think- 
ing in terms of defending Jesus in the 
immediate situation, whereas Jesus had 
been referring to a future time when 
the propagation of his whole message 
was at stake. Jesus knew that defense 
by the sword in the circumstance shortly 
to be faced would be as futile as would 
have been Denmark’s defense against 
15 Dr. F.C. Grant, ibid.: ‘‘ Tradition would 
not have rétained such an item as the two 
swords (knives) if the saying had not existed 


from an early time; and I cannot imagine the 
tradition inventing the incident. It is either 


that, or it is the result of some apocalyptic ut- 
terance which has slipped into the gospel tradi- 
tion—although that is harder to believe than 
that the incident is authentic.’’ 
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Germany. Consequently Jesus changes 
the subject with ‘‘It is enough’’ or 
“Bnough of that.’’ 

The third statement of Jesus about 
the sword is that in connection with his 
arrest when Peter cut off the ear of 
Malchus. Jesus not only saved Peter’s 
life when he told him in Matthew 26: 52, 
“Put up again thy sword into his place: 
for all they that take the sword will 
perish with the sword,’’ but He also did 
Malchus active good by healing his ear. 
Certainly this passage would lead us to 
believe that Jesus taught that resistance 
where it is futile is foolish, as when 
Denmark was invaded. Observe, how- 
ever, that Denmark’s non-resistance did 
not save her or soften the unrepentant 
gangster conscience of the Nazi leaders. 
The pacifist contention that perfect love 
will win all men is not supported by 
human experience or Biblical teaching. 
Perfect love was incarnate in the person 
of Jesus but even His type of love failed 
to melt the heart of Caiaphas or Pilate. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘ They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’’ He 
was stating a truth, not uttering a com- 
mand. This is the universal judgment 
of history. Those that have taken the 
sword have perished with it. God sees 
to it that they do. Do you remember 
Victor Hugo’s comment in Les Misera- 
bles on the battle of Waterloo? ‘‘End 
of the dictatorship. A whole European 
system crumbled away. Was it possible 
that Napoleon should have won that bat- 
tle? We answer, No. Why? Because 
of Wellington? Because of Blucher? 
No. Because of God... . Napoleon had 
been denounced in the infinite, and his 
fall had been decided on. He embar- 
rassed God.’’ Whether or not we are 
to take the sword depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. That is not to say that the 
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present is to be proclaimed as a holy 
war. It isnot. All war is unholy. This 
one has been brought about by the sin 
of all nations, including our own, and, 
as has been rightly pointed out, it is 
God’s judgment upon the nations for 
their unrighteousness. 

There is another statement of Jesus 
that as Christians we must ever keep 
fresh in our minds. It is: ‘‘Love your 
enemies, do good to those that despite- 
fully use you.’’?®° We must do our ene- 
mies all of the active good we possibly 
ean. We can love them even while we 
oppose their evil designs. We must plan 
a peace for our enemies that will ulti- 
mately do them as much good as it does 
us. Anything else is on a completely 
sub-Christian scale. Jesus’ reference to 
loving enemies is an indication of his 
realism. <A righteous man will have 
enemies. He will be compelled to go 
one mile and even in the interim should 
be ready to go two. 

Such is the ethics for the interim. 
When the Kingdom comes it will be 
characterized by a righteousness that ex- 
ceeds the righteousness of the scribes 
and the Pharisees..* Of course it is 
recognized that this verse is as much 
for the interim as for the final kingdom 
age. In fact the Kingdom cannot come 
until the righteousness of Christians is 
the sort that exceeds. Another verse 
that is certainly applicable to both the 
interim and the ideal age is the beati- 
tude that says, ‘‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.’’*® Also pertinent is the 
verse where Jesus remarks, ‘‘For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven the same is my 


16 Matt. 5: 44. 
17 Matt. 5: 20. 
18 Matt. 5: 9. 
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brother.’’?® One thing is certain: God 
wills peace. The way to brotherhood 
with Jesus and with all men lies along 
the path of peace. In the ideal age 
Jesus promises that the Kingdom is 
going to be given to a nation that brings 
forth the fruits thereof.*° In the king- 
dom age the ideal becomes the real. The 


19 Matt. 12: 50. 
20 Matt. 21: 43. 
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Christian pacifist by keeping the ideal 
ever before him has his place in the 
whole order of God and will certainly 
do as much as the Christian realist 
bring in the kingdom, where Jesus as 
the supreme Idealist will reign jn the 
hearts of men and nations because He 
was wise enough to speak realistically 
to the men of His generation and of al] 


generations. 
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It is an interesting fact, of which ap- 
parently no member either of the Com- 
mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church or of the Presbyterian Depart- 
ment of Cooperation and Union was 
aware, that three centuries ago an emi- 
nent Anglican scholar had put forward 
a plan which unwittingly we "were 
approximating. 

In 1641 James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of the Church of 
Ireland, distressed by the quarrels in the 
Church of England and anxious to avoid 
a breach, proposed a plan for the com- 
bination of Episcopacy with the Syn- 
odiecal form of government advocated by 
the Presbyterians. Ussher was an out- 
standing scholar who had been head of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and is spoken 
of by John Selden as ad iraculum doc- 
tus, ‘‘learned to a miracle.’’ He was 
both a believer in the Divine Right of 
kings, and so acceptable to Charles the 
First, and a Calvinist in theology, the 
friend of many of the leading London 
divines who later sat in the Westminster 
Assembly. He presented his Plan to 
King Charles in 1641, when it was re- 
fused. But in 1647, when the King had 
been captured and was being held in the 
Isle of Wight, he asked that Ussher be 
allowed to attend him as chaplain, and 

he then asked Ussher to present it to the 
Parliamentary leaders as acceptable to 
him. By that time Cromwell was in con- 
trol and the Presbyterian divines were 
in disfavor. The Parliament was deter- 
mined to have no bishops at all. Baxter 


_ AN ANGLICAN PRECURSOR OF THE “BASIC PRINCIPLES” 
By Henry SLOANE COFFIN 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


in his Reliquiae says of the King’s 
course toward the Ussher Plan: ‘‘ As he 
would not when others would, so others 
would not when he would.’’ 

Ussher’s Plan had great acceptance 
among the leading Presbyterian divines, 
and, after Ussher’s death, at the Resto- 
ration their representatives presented it 
at the Savoy Conference as the Plan 
which they favored: Any modification 
of the Government of the Church of 
England was at that time refused on 
the advice of Clarendon, the King’s 
Prime Minister. But Robert Leighton, 
who was made Bishop of Dunblane in 
Scotland, and later Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, attempted to follow it in his effort 
to comprehend both Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians in the Church of Scot- 
land. There it failed, mainly because 
the Covenanters would not recognize the 
leadership of one who, like Leighton, 
had been appointed by the Crown and 
not by the General Assembly, and so was 
regarded as an intruder in Christ’s 
Church. 

Ussher apparently thought that he 
was including the essentials of both 
Episcopacy and Presbytery. He over- 
looked one most important matter—the 
provision for the participation of lay- 
men in the official councils of the Church. 
There is no reference to ruling elders 
or to other laymen in the councils above 
that of the local parish. 

Ussher’s Plan is given by Richard 
Baxter in his Reliquiae, Book I, Part II, 
pp. 238 ff., in the form in which he and 
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his colleagues presented it to King 
Charles II in 1660. It is also printed 
in Ussher’s Complete Works, vol. xii. 

Baxter entitled it: 

The Reduction of Episcopacy unto 
the Form of Synodical Government re- 
cewed in the Ancient Church, proposed 
in the Year 1641, as an Expedient for 
the prevention of those Troubles which 
afterwards did arise about the Matter 
of Church-Government.”’ 

And he adds a subtitle: 

Episcopal and Presbyterial Govern- 
Conjoyned. 

There is not space to print the entire 
plan, but I give the parts relevant to 
our present negotiations: 


I. In every Parish the Rector or the 
incumbent Pastor, together with the 
-Churchwardens and Sidesmen, may 
every week take notice of such as live 
scandalously in that Congregation, who 
are to receive such several admonitions 
and reproofs as the quality of their of- 
fence shall deserve &c. (The Parish 
Council’s duties are stated in seven- 
teenth century terms.) 


II. Whereas by a Statute in the 
Twenty-sixth of King Henry VIII (re- 
vived in the first Year of Queen Eliza- 
beth) Suffragans are appointed to be 
erected in twenty-six several Places of 
this Kingdom, the Number of them 
- might very well be conformed unto the 
Number of the several rural Deaneries 
_ into which every Diocese is subdivided, 
which being done the Suffragan (supply- 
ing the place of those who in the ancient 
Church were called Chorepiscopi) 
might every Month assemble a Synod of 
all the Rectors, or incumbent Pastors 
within the Precinct, and according to 
the major part of their voices conclude 
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all Matters that should be brought int 
Debate before them. 


III. The Diocesan Synod might he 
held once or twice in the Year as it 
should be thought most convenient, 
therein all the Suffragans and the reg 
of the Rectors or Incumbent Pastors (or 
a certain select Number out of every 
Deanery within that Diocese) might 
meet; with whose Consent, or the major 
part of them, all things might be eon. 
eluded by the Bishop or Superintendent 
(call him whether you will), or in his 
Absence by one of the Suffragans, whom 
he should depute in his stead to be 
Moderator of the Assembly. Here all 
Matters of greater Moment might be 
taken into Consideration, and the Orders 
of the Monthly Synods revised and (if 
need be) reformed. And if here also 
any matter of Difficulty could not re. 
ceive full Determination, it might be re. 
ferred to the next Provincial or National 
Synod. 


IV. The Provincial Synod might con- 
sist of all the Bishops and Suffragans, 
and such of the Clergy as should be 
elected out of every Diocese within the 
Province. The Primate of either Prov- 
ince might be the Moderator of this 
meeting (or in his room some one of the 
Bishops appointed by him) and all Mat- 
ters be ordered therein by common Con- 
sent as in the former Assemblies. This 
Synod might be held every third Year, 
and if the Parliament do then sit (ac- 
cording to the Act for a Triennial Par- 
liament) both the Primates and the Pro- 
vincial Synods of the Land might join 
together, and make up, a National Coun- 
cil; wherein all Appeals from inferior 
Synods might be received, all their Acts 
examined, and all Ecclesiastical Consti- 
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tutions which concern the State of the 
Church of the whole Nation established. 


Here is the series of graded councils, 
which exists in both the Protestant Epis- 
copal and the Presbyterian Churches in 
this country, but which in the Seven- 
teenth Century did not exist in England, 
and their absence enabled Archbishop 
Laud to rule the Church of England as 
a despot. Had this plan been accepted 
in 1641 it would have met the Puritan 
desire for ecclesiastical discipline and 
for the proper representation of the 
Presbyters along with Bishops in the 
leadership of the Church. It might have 
avoided the Revolution. Again at the 
Restoration had it been accepted as a 
basis for a comprehensive Church of 
England the ejection of some two thou- 
sand ministers from their parishes would 
not have taken place. And still again 
had the saintly Robert Leighton been 
able to induce the Covenanters to work 


with him, the Episcopal ministers in 


Scotland might have continued within 
the Church of Scotland, and much bitter 
strife have been prevented. It is one 
of the tragedies of British Church his- 
tory that this plan met so harsh a fate. 

It is to be remembered that Arch- 
bishop Ussher was invited to sit in the 
Westminster Assembly, but declined be- 
cause the calling of that Assembly did 
not receive the King’s assent. He was a 
potent factor in it, for all the titles of 
the chapters in the Confession of Faith, 
save two, are copied directly from those 
which he wrote in the Irish Articles. 
He was a close friend of Archbishop 
Laud and at the same time the close 
friend of many of the Presbyterian di- 
vines. Baxter says of him that had all 
the bishops been of his temper the 
breaches in the Church had been readily 
healed. 

He being long dead still seems to be 
speaking in certain of the provisions 
suggested in the Basie Principles. 
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published in the New Testament field. 


From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner. 
Translated from the Hebrew by William 
F. Stinespring. New York: Maemillan, 
1943, pp. xvi+ 624. $3.50. 

A new book by Dr. Klausner would be an 
event at any time, but never more so than now, 
when very little interesting material is being 
Actu- 


. ally the book first appeared three or four years 


ago, but few Gentiles read modern Hebrew, 
and Dr. Stinespring of Duke University has 
done us a service by making available a work 
in every way comparable, both in virtues and 
faults, to the earlier Jesus of Nazareth. 

Dr. Klausner is, first of all, a great linguist. 
His chair in the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem is that of modern Hebrew, and he has 
made many contributions to the large corpus 
of scientific literature which now exists in that 
language. He utilizes books written in Italian, 
Russian and Dutch. Few important European 
and American publications escape him, though 
he seems curiously not to know Goodspeed’s 
book on Ephesians, Weiss’ Urchristentum, and 
the lives of Paul by Riddle and Nock. 

The volume is well named. Beginning with 
a treatment of diaspora Judaism, the pagan 
background, and Hellenistic Jewish thought, 
the author goes on to tell the story of Chris- 
tianity from the Crucifixion to the death of 
St. Paul. The result is more readable than the 
average book on Christian origins, and some 
parts—especially those dealing with Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, Philo and the Sibylline Ora- 
cles—contain new material that ought not to be 
neglected by scholars and seminary students. 

The point of view is like that of the earlier 
work, Unlike so many Jewish scholars, Klaus- 
ner sees St. Paul as a genuine Jew. There is 
nothing in his teaching that did not come to 
him out of authentic Judaism and which cannot 
be illustrated from the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and Tannaitic 
literature. Yet these same ideas and teachings 
had unconsciously received a non-Jewish color- 
ing (George Foot Moore agreed with Klausner 
on this point), and the Apostle was influenced 
far more than he knew by the pagan atmos- 
phere in which he spent most of his life. Hence 
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he made faith in Christ, Christ-mysticism, ang 
love, his chief values in place of righteousness 
and truth as Judaism knew them. His ageeti. 
cism and identification of the flesh with eyj 
are un-Jewish. Likewise foreign to normative 
Judaism, with its ‘‘common-sense ethics’? ang 
its emphasis on repentance, were the impossibly 
high ethical standard (an ‘‘interim-ethie”’) 
which he inherited from Jesus and his doctrine 
of once-for-all perfection. At the same time, 
in actual practise, he was a trimmer, politician 
spiritual tyrant and appeaser. Though he hin. 
self never failed to practice Torah, he taught 
that others need not do so. Though he never 
dreamed that he was doing other than follow. 
ing the true Judaism, he remade Christianity 
into a half-pagan religion which Jews cannot 
accept. The modern Jew can learn from him, 
but Paul ean never be his religious guide. Such 
is the main point of view, which, though it is 
combined with Zionist polemics, is worked out 
with a high degree of objectivity, sympathy 
and fairness. 

It is clear that most New Testament special- 
ists at the present time can be divided into two 
camps: those who regard Acts as a funda- 
mentally trustworthy historical work, legendary 
only in spots, written by a man who was eye- 
witness of many of the events and had access 
to real knowledge of others; and those who 
consider Acts very nearly worthless for telling 
the story of Paul’s life and valuable only as 
a source for the points of view of post-apostolic 
Christianity. A scholar’s judgment on Acts is 
generally part of a total approach which deter- 
mines his view of the gospels and even the 
Pauline epistles. Klausner belongs to the first 
camp: he inveighs against form criticism and 
refers to Eduard Meyer as ‘‘one of the few 
historians of Christianity who are not en- 
tangled in the web of theology.’’ 

While the present reviewer cannot conceal his 
general sympathy with this ‘‘straight historical 
approach,’’ and while his picture of the Pau- 
line chronology is similar to that of Klausner, 
he would not go to the latter’s extremes. Every 
last item in the first half of Acts is accepted, 
at least in part, and the order of events is 
practically made sacrosanct—with one major 
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exception: the ‘‘famine’’ and ‘‘council’’ vis- 
its are equated. As for theology: while it 
must not dominate one’s view of the sources, 
as unfortunately the Tiibingen school and their 
modern successors have allowed it to do, still 
the history of Christian thought is an indis- 
pensable angle of the whole story. It is in his 
failure to understand the inner working of St. 
Paul’s theology, and therefore the basic prob- 
iem of his life, that Klausner breaks down. 
Nearly every portion of the epistles is help- 
fully illuminated from rabbinical literature, but 
Klausner never sees, as President Burton did, 
that such concepts as ‘‘flesh’’ mean different 
things at different times. Nor does he seem 
to appreciate that Paul is just as keen for 
righteous performance as any more **eentral’’ 
rabbi; the difference is that Paul desired ‘‘a 
closer walk with God’’ than normative Judaism 
(at least later) required of the average Jew; 
like his Master, he regarded self-satisfaction 
as that death of religion which makes impos- 
sible man’s acceptance by God; and he de- 
spaired of achieving the higher reaches of 
morality (‘‘a righteousness not my own’’) 
without grace and faith. Paul’s thought is 
richer and more manifold than would appear 
from the analysis in this book. Klausner fre- 
quently finds him inconsistent. Let us grant 
that; but to a Christian it seems that this is 
because Paul was dealing with problems too 
complex to be solved easily. While the Apostle 
only partially understood them, normative 
Judaism, which was Pelagian, understood them 
still less. In trying to achieve a balanced ap- 
proach to the problem of morality, grace and 
free will, Paul, like many another rabbi, re- 
sorted to paradox; hinc illae lacrimae. 

The critic can find other matters to carp at: 
in contrast to the excellent treatment of Stoi- 
cism, the work on the mystery religions is 
conventional and not quite up to date, and the 
word ‘‘mystical’’ is often used loosely. There 
is a clear exaggeration of evidence on p. 418: 
First Clement does not go so far as to say 
‘that Peter and Paul were both killed together 
in the persecution of Christians by Nero Caesar 
in the year 64.’’ But it remains true that we 
have here a book which all students must read 
and for which we ean be profoundly thankful. 
It is fitting to close with one thought-provoking 
quotation. In dealing with the Philonice doc- 
trine of the Logos, which Klausner thinks actu- 


ally derives from Judaism, he says that _ 


the question of contact between deity—pure 
spirituality—and impure matter is for a mono- 
theistic Jew a more difficult question than it 
is for a Greek philosopher, whose monotheism 
is a theoretical principle of existence and not 
a principle of life (a ‘living God’—fashioner 
and creator, ‘the first and the last’—the God 
of Society and the God of history). ...A power 
that was merely theoretical, not active in the 
world and in man, could not possibly satisfy 
the demands of ethical monotheism (pp. 182f). 


SHERMAN E. JoHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 


Josephus, with an English Translation. (Loeb 
Library.) Vol. VII. By Ralph Mareus. 
Harvard University Press, 1943, pp. viii 
+ 788. $2.50. 


Vol. VII of the Loeb Josephus contains books 
xii-xiv of the Antiquities, in a critical Greek 
text with apparatus of variant readings and, 
on the opposite page, a clear, accurate trans- 
lation with notes. It is these notes, which 
are both literary and historical in character, 
that make Dr. Marcus’s volumes priceless to 
the student. Heretofore the best edition of 
Josephus has been Niese’s, and the best trans- 
lation Reinach’s (in French), chiefly on ac- 
count of the notes. But the text printed by 
Thackeray in the earlier volumes of this edi- 
tion, and continued now in the later by his 
successor, is chiefly that of Niese, with some 
emendations; while the translation and notes 
are forty years later than Reinach, take full 
account of research made during this interval, 
and are also fuller. Hence the best edition of 
Josephus, and the indispensable one for serious 
students, is the one before us. 

Antt. xii-xiv covers the period from the 
death of Alexander the Great to the death of 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonaeans. It 
is that part of the work which raises the most 
interesting questions regarding Josephus’s use 
of sources, including the documents quoted in 
book xii. Here Professor Marcus’s notes grow 
into long and most valuable Appendices, which 
are really brief essays upon such subjects as 
the date of the High Priest Simon the Just 
(ce. 200 B.C., with Moore, Finkelstein, and other 
scholars); the early Seleucid rulers and the 
Jews (the Jewish special privileges—including 
citizenship?—do not antedate Antiochus IIT) ; 
the relations between that ruler and his Jewish 
subjects as reflected in the documents quoted in 
book xii (Antiochus’s letter to Ptolemy is ‘‘an 
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actual decree issued . . . soon after his con- 
quest of Coele-Syria,’’ and there is ‘‘no con- 
vincing evidence against the genuineness of 
Antiochus III’s letter to Zeuxis’’). 

The appended notes E—M had to be omitted 
for lack of space, though their bibliographies 
are given (very useful to students!), and the 
material will be used in a book to follow the 
publication of the final volume of this trans- 
lation (there are to be two more). 

How the great Josephan scholars of the past 
would have revelled in this choice volume! How 
it would have thrilled and spurred them to even 
greater zeal in research! Let us hope that 


present-day students, especially of the Bible, 
will realize what a possession is in their hands. 
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FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 


William Smith: Educator and Churchman. By 
Albert Frank Gegenheimer. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943, 
pp. ix + 233. $2.50. 


Of the three men most prominent in the 
organization of the American Episcopal Church 
at the close of the Revolution, Samuel Seabury 
was the strict ecclesiastic, uncompromising in 
the maintenance of his conservative positions 
in politics and religion; William White was 
the moderate, whose gentle and irenic spirit 
was able to compose tensions which at times 
seemed destined to end in lasting schism; Wil- 
liam Smith was primarily an educator and man 
of affairs, his churchmanship tempered by 
Freemasonry. More versatile and far more 
intellectually able than the other two, his occa- 
sional conviviality cost him the dignity to which 
they attained. Disappointed but not embit- 
tered, he served the Church with reasonable dili- 
gence until his declining years. 

Born and trained an Aberdonian, Smith came 
to America, as Erasmus first came to England, 
as the tutor of two young brothers, and there- 
after identified himself unreservedly with the 
fortunes of the New World. Within a short 
time his published views on educational aims 
and procedures attracted wide attention, and 
although Samuel Johnson would gladly have 
retained him in New York as associate in 
King’s College, Smith yielded to Franklin’s 
persuasions to move to Philadelphia, where ‘‘he 
found an academy; he erected upon it a col- 
lege, and a college based upon larger principles 
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and a wider conception of the means ang ends 
of education than any other at that time extant 

in America. A recent historian of higher 
education in this country has declared tha 
‘*the scheme of study that is now the basis 
of all college curricula’’ in America was init. 
ated by Smith at what was to become the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For a quarter-century Provost Smith was the 
centre of the intellectual and cultural life of 
the Quaker City. Francis Hopkinson, Jaco} 
Duché, and Thomas Gowfrey were among his 
protégés; he discovered the genius of Benjamin 
West. Oxford, Aberdeen, and Trinity, Dublin, 
honored him with the doctorate. Forced by 
party and ecclesiastical friction to give up his 
provostship, he retired in 1780, to Chestertown, 
Maryland, where he founded Washington (Co. 
lege. Here also, as a parish priest, he became 
more active in the Church to which, along with 
Seabury, he had been ordained back in 1753, 
It was during this Chestertown decade that 
Smith played his important part in the organi- 
zation of the Church in Maryland and in the 
early Conventions of the American Church, 
Returning to Philadelphia, he continued to 
write and teach, to preach and serve the 
Church, at the same time speculating in land, 
until the erstwhile poor schoolmaster became 
owner of some 70,000 acres in western Penn- 
sylvania. The famous Dr. Rush brought him 
through an attack of yellow fever to die in 
1803, at the age of seventy-six. Denied the 
episcopate, he presided over the House of 
Deputies in General Convention until ill-health 
compelled him to relinquish the office; and in 
tribute to his homiletic gifts he was selected 
to preach the sermon at the first three conse- 
erations held in this country. 

Smith was at once scholar and organizer, a 
man of drive and energy, a teacher who es- 
tablished the most progressive system of college 
education in America, certainly among the 
keenest minds on these shores in his generation. 

Hitherto we have been mainly dependent on 
the two splendid volumes produced more than 
sixty years ago by the devotion of Dr. Smith’s 
great-grandson. The present study, naturally 
more objective and discriminating, makes use 
of the Brinton Collection of Smith papers, now 
held by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
As befits the series of which it is a part, it 
treats its subject primarily as a distinguished 
Pennsylvanian, active in several spheres and 
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contributing in various ways to the enrichment 
of life in that Commonwealth. The teacher’s 
influence upon pupils later to be heard from is 
particularly and properly emphasized. Smith’s 
eareer as Churchman is adequately covered in 
a chapter of some twenty-five pages. 
P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By Archi- 
bald Campbell Garnett. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark, 1942, pp. xiv + 331. $3.00. 


One who is not disposed to feel that liberal- 
jsm in religion is a lost cause should not read 
Professor Garnett’s book. It is definitely dis- 
illusioning, for here are the failings of most 
liberal religionists cast in bold relief. The 
author is much too optimistic about the moral 
capacities of men in the face of considerable 
contemporaneous and concrete evidence to the 
contrary, and he comes perilously near to mak- 
ing religion and morality equatable. 

Such a rough-east criticism is not an in- 
sinuation that the book has no merits. It is 
neatly organized, beginning with a splendid 
chapter on the author’s method, for which the 
reviewer is grateful. This is followed in turn 
by three chapters of analysis of the individual 
and social genesis of religion and of typical 
religious beliefs together with the problems 
that have arisen in connection with such beliefs. 

From the analysis of the early religious ex- 
perience of the individual and of the race, Pro- 
fessor Garnett concludes that the irreducible 
content of such experience is ‘‘the disinterested 
will to the good,’’ by which he means that in- 
clination on the part of the individual to con- 
tribute in some way to the welfare or the good 
of others over and above the basic inclination 
to be selfishly concerned with his own best in- 
terests or to be exclusively concerned with the 
achievement of the good life for himself. 
While the author does not identify moral ex- 
perience with religious experience, he does make 
it clear that the religious life has its origin 
and its primary meaning in moral experience 
and the moral life. Linked in closely with this 
thesis are elaborations of the concepts of reve- 
lation, communion, and atonement, and the 
problems presented by the presence of evil in 
the universe. Professor Garnett endeavors to 
show that these matters receive adequate inter- 
pretation on this basis alone, but his interpre- 
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tations of primitive religion and conversion 
experience seem to the reviewer to be far from 
convincing. A knowledge of primitive religion, 
a study of the conversion experience, and peru- 
sal of such books as William James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience, J. B. Pratt’s The Re- 
ligious Consciousness, and Baron von Hiigel’s 
The Mystical Element of Religion, lead one 
rather to conclude that there are elements of 
religious experience that are not related to 
moral conflict and only incidentally have moral 
implications. Furthermore, it is questionable 
whether the persistent contention of representa- 
tives of the evangelical tradition within Chris- 
tendom, that the experiences of justification 
and of regeneration are gifts of God not given 
for moral striving, but are based upon freely 
given divine forgiveness, can be so easily 
overruled. 

Three metaphysical chapters covering the 
doctrines of man and of God make stimulat- 
ing and thought-provoking reading. One can- 
not help but be dismayed by the confident 
gnosticism of liberal religious thinkers. For 
example, Professor Garnett seems to think that 
belief in a limited God is empirically assured, 
whereas the reverent agnosticism of more nearly 
orthodox thinkers, on this matter and others 
respecting the nature of God, is certainly more 
critical. 

An epilogue, entitled ‘‘ The Christian Faith,’’ 
constitutes a reinterpretation of the doctrine 
of justification by faith from the author’s 
moralistic standpoint, whereby it is supposed 
that God accepts the sinner because he strives 
to lead the upright and moral life, rather than 
for his actual achievements. 

DonaLp B. RoBInson 


Columbus, Nebraska 


The Christian Philosophy of History. By Shir- 
ley Jackson Case. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943, pp. viii + 222. $2.00. 


When Dean Case published in 1914 his The 
Evolution of Early Christianity, church histori- 
ography in America entered a new phase of 
development, based upon a thoroughly em- 
pirical approach to man’s religious past. Now 
after thirty years of distinguished publication 
along this path, he reaffirms in clear and pun- 
gent terms his faith in the ability of man to 
work out his own salvation, not with ‘‘fear and 
trembling,’’ but with unflagging energy and 
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the doctrine of original sin. 
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confident hope. Dean Case’s philosophy of his- 
tory is integral with his historical methodology, 
and spurns any resort to metaphysical or (as 
commonly understood) theological speculation. 
‘* Historical inquiry,’’ he says, ‘‘has today be- 
come a scientific quest that may not with pro- 
priety call upon supernatural or experimentally 
unverifiable forces to account for human hap- 
penings.’’ Yet so broad is the scope of his 
historical perspective that it suffers little limi- 
tation in seeing life whole, whether in its social 
or its cosmic relations. For ‘‘to be religious 
means to pursue a typical course of thought 
and action in all the relationships of life.’’ 
Such a typical course is found for the historian 
in ‘‘seeking a Deity who is integral to the 
normal historical process, knowledge of whom 
is derived from the observable phenomena of 
the world of human experience.’’ 

On such a basis religion must not look to 
history for norms, but for instruction and 
inspiration. The religious revelations and insti- 
tutions of the past are to be evaluated accord- 
ing to the measure of their functional efficiency 
in meeting the needs and aspirations of the 
present. Times of stress and crisis, far from 
giving comfort to the Barthian theology of 
despair, says Dean Case, ‘‘provide religion its 
greatest opportunities for growth and funce- 
tional efficiency, . . . leaven generating new 
vitality in the inert mass of outworn tradi- 
tion.’’ Hence he renews his faith in the ulti- 
mate progress of human activity—provided 
men do not sit down on the job. God helps 
those who help themselves. 


The modern historian, whose vision embraces 
the totality of apprehensible time and the en- 
tire range of human activities, has no difficulty 
in persuading himself that never before have 
so many men been capable of aesthetic appreci- 
ation, moral idealism, and spiritual striving. 
_ And the surest guaranty of progress lies in the 
very fact that they are inspired, as never be- 
fore, by a restless impulse toward still higher 
attainments. 

The reviewer applauds Dean Case’s courage 
and honesty. But since I am more ‘‘ orthodox’’ 
than he, I am less of a Pelagian! (However, 
Dean Case comes perilously close to affirming 
See page 213.) 
Yet I would not wish to enter into controversy 
with one to whom I am deeply indebted, and 
whom I revere and admire as a teacher. In a 
_ sense, we both share a providential view of his- 
tory. But it seems to me that he stretches the 


doctrine of God’s immanence beyond what it 
ean bear. Reality is not confined within the 
bounds of limitless time. I believe that if hy 
were not so distrustful of metaphysics, he woulg 
find that the traditional Christian providentia) 
view, as outlined, let us say, by St. Augustine 
does full justice to an empirical analysis onl 
evaluation of history because it has at the same 
time faeed those deeper philosophical questions 
concerning the nature of time and eternity, of 
creation and predestination, and for the Chris. 
tian, of the ultimate meaning of God’s sending 
His Son ‘‘in the fulness of time.’’ 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr, 
Episcopal Theological School 


A New Philosophy and the Philosophical §¢i. 
ences. By Apostolos Makrakis. New York: 
Putnam, 1940, 2 vols. Vol. I, Introdue. 
tion to Philosophy; Psychology, Logic; 
Theology; Philosophy, pp. xlviii + 843, 
Vol. II, Ethics, pp. xxx + 716. $10.00, 


Apostolos Makrakis was born in 1831 on the 
island of Siphnos in the Cyclades. After 
graduation from the National Training School 
for Greeks in Constantinople he began teaching 
in that city as head of the Lyceum, and here 
he first formulated his unique philosophical and 
theological system. The novelty of his ideas 
soon attracted disciples, and in 1866 he took up 
residence in Athens and there established a 
philosophical and educational institute, the 
‘*School of the Logos.’’ Many times in his 
life he came into collision with church and 
state authorities because of his beliefs, and 
because of this he has gained slight hearing 
even in Greece. 

Makrakis and his disciples claim that this 
new system of thought is the last and only 
true philosophy. This complete and utter con- 
fidence in the somewhat ephemeral logical con- 
structions of any finite human mind is non- 
existent among western scholars and thinkers 
and it is difficult for the reviewer to preserve 
a patient tolerance toward it. Professor Ma- 
krakis scorns western thought, though he is 
certainly not unfamiliar with the philosophical 
and theological tradition of the west, and he 
expresses confidence that Greek wisdom will 
ultimately triumph over the material power of 
the west. Perhaps he can best be understood 
as assuming the role of prophet to an oppressed 
and persecuted Greece, calling his native land 
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to be patient and to trust in Greek wisdom to 
deliver it, as the persecuted Jewish nation had 
had faith in the ultimate triumph of Yahweh 
over his and its enemies. 

According to his disciples, Professor Ma- 
krakis lived at a particularly favorable time 
to formulate and propound the complete and 
true philosophy. Socrates gave birth to the 
true philosophy, having been enlightened by 
the dawning Logos, and even prophesied con- 
cerning the coming of Christ. Plato and Aris- 
totle nursed the true philosophy, but it still lay 
in the cradle. It remained for Apostolos Ma- 
krakis, endowed by God with philosophical 
genius and living after the full revelation of 
the Logos in Jesus Christ, to finish the philo- 
sophical task. 

Descartes was modest when he began with 
the proposition Cogito, ergo sum. Makrakis 
inaugurates his philosophical investigations 
with three propositions of which he is certain: 
I exist; the world exists, God exists. He ends 
with what he considers a virtually complete 
knowledge of the relations between God, man, 
and the world. This knowledge he claims to 
have gained through an external observation 
of beings and an internal observation of the 
human soul by spiritual light obtained from 
the Logos and through the right use of reason. 
The true philosopher is ‘‘saved’’ through the 
right use of reason working out from princi- 
ples afforded by the Scriptures, which give as- 
surance of the existence of beings but not 
knowledge of the depth of their true nature. 
This knowledge true philosophy affords. The 
ignorant are ‘‘saved’’ by faith in the veracity 
of the Scriptures. Apparently salvation is a 
matter of degrees. A man achieves salvation 
to the extent that he is able to comprehend 
God’s thought, a notion which is not confined 
entirely to Professor Makrakis, but which is 
entertained by some Hegelian philosophers. 

Actually this philosophy possesses little value 
apart from the interest that attaches to the 
novel; perhaps some historical interest, but not 
a momentous and important contribution to 
human thought. Professor Makrakis knows 
little or nothing about higher criticism of the 
Bible and scorns the scientific empiricism of 
the West. His psychology is of the faculty 
type and his logic lacks the refinements of 
symbolic and mathematical logic. The philoso- 
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tolos Makrakis represent no advance over the 
thought of Origen or Clement of Alexandria. 
DonaLp B. RoBINsoN 

Columbus, Nebraska 


Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known through Literature. By 
James Pritchard. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1942, pp. 99, ills. 22. 


The purpose of this monograph has been to 
catalogue, classify, and interpret nearly three 
hundred published figurines and plaques of a 
nude female figure. These figurines and plaques 
have been arranged according to seven types, 
and each type has been described with consid- 
erable detail. In preparation for an attempted 
identification of the nude figure, the three prin- 
cipal female deities of Palestine according to 
literary sources have been discussed. They are 
Asherah, Ashtart, and Anat. The only weak 
spot noticed in this very good study is the 
identification in Egyptian representations and 
texts of Ashtart. Thus, the woman with shields 
and spear on horse-back, referred to on page 
67, is not Ashtart as the subscription on the 
original makes very clear, but the goddess Asit; 
nor should the Egyptian of Ashtart’s name be 
translated Ashtart, but Astart. The name is 
never written in hieroglyphics with the sign for 
sh. It is very doubtful also whether the next 
two supposed examples of an Ashtart, on the 
same page, the one on the Turin stele and that 
on the fragment from Thebes, are representa- 
tions of Ashtart. A reference to the article, 
‘*Astarte in Egypt,’’ in Egyptian Religion, 
III (1935) 192-203, would have cleared up the 
relation between Ashtart and other similar god- 
desses, often confused with her. 

The conclusion arrived at, in this study, is 
eminently cautious, namely, that ‘‘there is at 
least no direct evidence for the connection of 
any of the prominent goddesses, Asherah, Ash- 
tart, or Anat with the nude female figure’’; 
and the author adds, ‘‘it is perhaps not too 
much to assert that these representations are 
symbolic of womankind in general, yet they 
may have served a variety of purposes in their 
long history.’’ We are beginning to realize 
that not everything from the ancient past, 
whose use and purpose are unknown to us, is 
to be interpreted as cultie and religious. 

SAMUEL A. B. 

Trinity College, ” 
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The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testa- 


7 ment. By George Johnston. Cambridge 
University Press, 1943, pp. xvi -+ 156. 
$2.50. 


The doctrine of the Church was the principal 
unfinished business of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of 1937, and it was made one of the two 
chief subjects of study for the Continuation 
Committee. Unless its problems are faced and 
answers to them given, there do not seem to 
be very lively prospects of union between 
churches of Protestant and of Catholic tradi- 
tion. Hence research into this doctrine, even 
in wartime, is not a learned luxury but pre- 
cisely as important for theology as electronics, 
cancer research and study of the sulfa drugs 
are in other fields. But relatively few serious 
studies of ecclesiology have been published 
since 1937, and it is significant when a learned 
Scots dominie makes the doctrine of the Church 
in the New Testament the subject of his Cam- 
bridge University Ph.D. dissertation. 

Dr. Johnston’s slim volume is amazingly 
learned—the author has read nearly every 
monograph that bears on his subject—and is a 
mine from which theologians can quarry a vast 
amount of information. It is informed by a 
religious impulse and written with real aware- 
ness of spiritual realities. But, perhaps be- 
cause it is written for scholars, the conclusions 
are not sharply pointed up, and the reader must 
do some digging to obtain a clear picture of 
the doctrine in its various stages. 

The author begins with a summary of what 
is known about the cult associations of the 
Graeco-Roman world and then turns to the 
Jewish doctrine of Israel and Jewish ecclesiasti- 
cal life, which he considers to be more impor- 
tant for Christian origins. Israel was a holy 
Church, but in the first century its sects or 
parties kept it from complete homogeneity and 
it never quite transcended its nationalistic 
character. Of great significance were its doc- 
trine of the remnant and its teaching about 
proselytes. 

Chapter III consists of a careful lexical 
study of ekklesia, synagoge, and the corre- 
sponding Hebrew and Aramaic words. The 
conclusion is that early Christians called their 
society the ekklesia because they had inherited 
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Israel’s claim to be the true people ang the 
Messianic community. In succeeding chapters 
Dr. Johnston deals with pre-Pauline Concep. 
tions, the Pauline doctrine, and the doctrine in 
the sub-apostolic age. 

Dr. Johnston’s view of Christ’s purpog is 
influenced by the work of J. Weiss, R. (it, 
and C. H. Dodd. The kingdom was yet to 
come, though it was now exercising its for, 
Jesus accepted the terms Son of Man and Meg. 
siah, though not altogether in the popular seng. 
of those words. He looked forward to the pp. 
constitution of the true Israel, but this eoulg 
and did take place only after His death. The 
term Church ‘‘should be reserved for the g. 
ciety which gathered itself into a vital felloy. 
ship as a result of the Resurrection, inspired 
and called by God.’’ 

The earliest Church, then, was conscious of 
its existence as a missionary and Messianic 
community called out of the world and filled 
with the Spirit. But it is St. Paul who firs 
gives us a complete doctrine. Dr. Johnston 
does justice to the many-sided character of the 
Pauline concept. It is at once the people of 
God, the Body of Christ, and the fellowship 
in which the Holy Spirit is being incarnated, 
Both in the pre-Pauline Church and in Paul’s 
doctrine, organization and the form of the 
ministry are of relatively small importanee, 
What did matter were faith, life in the Spirit, 
and the missionary impulse. But in all other 
ways the Church doctrine is a ‘‘high’? one; 
the Church is no mere aggregate of scattered 
congregations, but the universal Israel of God. 

Clearly the author regards the doctrine held 
in the sub-apostolic age as less exalted than 
that of Paul. He has patiently worked with 
the post-Pauline sources, but still more remains 
to be done for this period, which Dr. Johnston 
calls ‘‘an age of great Unknowns offering to 
patient scholarship a plethora of riddles.’’ The 
earlier part of the book, which is also the 
most important part, is the most satisfactory. 

The above summary does not do justice to 
the richness of the material contained in the 
volume, which marks a stage forward in re 
covering the facts of the earliest Church’s 
thought about itself. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1943, 
pp. viii + 600. $2.00. 

As the title page indicates, this consists of 
the American Translation and the King James 
version in parallel columns, with introductions 
and explanatory notes by Dr. Goodspeed. The 
need which it fills is obvious. It is printed on 
good paper, and in clear and attractive Scotch 
Roman type. The notes have mainly to do with 
textual variants, though occasionally new 
translations are explained. The introductions 
admirably summarize the points of view in 
Dr. Goodspeed’s Introduction. While some 
may feel that the datings, locations, ete., are 
expressed with almost too much confidence, 
these judgments are obviously far preferable 
to those in the colophons to the epistles still 
printed in the King James version. 

8. E. J. 


New Testament Literature in 1942. Ed. by 
Merrill M. Parvis. Chicago: New Testa- 
ment Club of the University of Chicago, 
1943, pp. x + 107. $0.50. 


This bibliographical series has now become 
indispensable for scholars. The current num- 
ber suffers because the war cuts America off 
from the European continent, but it is as com- 
plete as circumstances allow. 

S. E. J. 


The Historic Mission of Jesus. By Cecil John 
Cadoux. New York: Harpers, 1943, pp. 
xxiv + 376. $3.00. 

This massive and learned work, reviewed in 
the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review for July, 
1942, has now been issued in an American edi- 
tion and will therefore be much more accessible 
than hitherto. It stands as a valuable survey 
of recent literature and an attempt at a con- 
structive picture of Jesus’ purposes along the 
lines of reverent English liberalism. Dr. Ca- 
doux, like many British scholars, rejects form 
criticism; the result is that the synoptic sources 
are practically taken at face value. 


Son of Man and Kingdom of God. By Henry 
Burton Sharman. Harpers, 1943, pp. 149. 
$2.50. 

A very attractively printed book setting forth 
the sources for a study of this subject, arranged 
in the manner of Dr. Sharman’s Records of the 
Life of Jesus, with a brief study of each sec- 
tion and a summary of statistics. 

The author is apparently still convinced that 
Q may be divided into P and G, i.e., it con- 
tained Galilean and Perean documents, but as 
a rule he describes this material as non-Marcan 
(NonMK). 

There are some extremely suggestive observa- 
tions with which this reviewer is in sympathy; 
but it is a pity the literary style of the book 
is so poor. It would have many more readers 
if it were written more interestingly. 

One important observation is found on page 
23: ‘*If it should be assumed that the concept 
of the suffering servant in the book of Isaiah 
influenced the thinking of Jesus about himself, 
even to the extent of fashioning some self- 
estimate as Messiah, that estimate on that 
basis could hardly be subsumed under the title 
‘Son of Man.’’’ Another is on page 89: 
‘‘The Son of Man has no kingdom and the 
Kingdom of God has no Son of Man.’’ This 
principle, if sound, must be carried forward a 
long way. If, as many of us think, our Lord 
did not claim to be the Son of Man in the 
sense of the visions in Daniel and Enoch, but 
that this interpretation of him arose among 
the primitive disciples; and if, as many of us 
maintain, Jesus’ teaching centered in the King- 
dom of God; then it must be obvious—if Shar- 
man’s principle is sound—that one of these 
did not necessarily involve the other. And so 
we can move forward one more step in distin- 
guishing Jesus’s authentic teaching from the 
interpretation set forth even in the earliest 
evangelic tradition. 

F. C. G. 


Missitrei Heavear (‘‘From the Secrets of the 
Past’’), Biblical and Historical Studies 
(in Hebrew). By Samuel I. Feigin. New 
York: Hebrew Publication Society of 
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Palestine and America, 
xiv + 450. $3.00. 


Dr. Samuel I. Feigin, Research Associate of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, has put together in book form, and 
where necessary has turned into Hebrew and 
brought up to date with full notation, twenty- 
one of his many articles and critical reviews 
published in the past two decades in such 
widely scattered periodicals as the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Jewish Quarterly Review, 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, the 
American Hebrew weekly, Hadoar (‘‘The 
Post’’), the American Hebrew monthly, Bit- 
zaron, the American Yiddish literary monthly, 
Die Zukunft (‘*The Future’’), and others. 
To these he has added five completely new 
chapters (V, VII, XVII, XXII, XXIII). 
Those acquainted with the character of Dr. 
Feigin’s scholarship will not be surprised to 
find in this volume abundant ingenuity, a knowl- 
edge of the pertinent literature, and wide scope 
of learning. The reader will find discussions 
of such subjects as the Jephthah story in 
Judges (Chap. II, pp. 15-49), Sennacherib’s 
defeat in the Land of Judah (VIII, 88-117), 
the Babylonian officials in Jeremiah 39 (IX, 
118-30), studies of passages in Hosea (4: 4. 
X, 131-42), Amos (8:4. XI, 143-5), Zecha- 
riah (11:4-17. XII, 146-60), and Proverbs 
(30: 31. XIII, 161-3), the Names for ‘‘ He- 
brew Language’’ (XVI, 233-61), and Hebrew 
Origins (XXI, the longest chapter in the book, 
288-328). The Editorial Board of the He- 
brew Publication Society of Palestine and 
America is to be commended for making pos- 
sible the appearance of this serious work in 
Hebrew (= Vol. V in the series Books), of 
which there are all too few outside of Pales- 
tine in the field of biblical research. The 
reader cannot fail to learn from Dr. Feigin’s 
studies, written in a very clear Hebrew. 

H. M. 0. 


Our Church One through the Ages. By Wm. 
Postell Witsell. Revised and enlarged edi- 

New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1943, pp. viii + 407. $2.50. 


This is a slight revision of a popularly writ- 
ten book first published some years ago. It 
marshals historical materials and the opinions 
of historians to prove the continuity of the 
Chureh of England and its offshoots from 
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5703-1943, pp. 


Saxon and even pre-Saxon times, and thus from 
the Apostolic Church. In candor it mug be 
said, however, that Dr. Witsell’s thesis js 
stronger than his demonstration. Some of the 
‘facts’? adduced are doubtful or Capable of 
diverse interpretation. The book suffers from 
limitations which are almost inevitable whey 
history is used to serve a primarily apologetic 
purpose. 
P. V. X, 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Translated 
by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed ana 
Ward, 1943, pp. xxii + 354. $3.00, 


The translator and publishers deserve great 
praise for this attractive edition for laymen of 
the supreme classic of Christian literature 
other than the New Testament. Mr. Sheed’ 
rendering is thoroughly modern in idiom, lueid, 
and faithful to the sense of St. Augustine’s 
Latin. The fact that he does not try to repro. 
duce in English a literal version of the original 
‘‘rhetoric,’’ combined with the attractive 
format and large type, should make this new 
version a best seller. 

Due to the freedom of phraseology I have 
not been able to discover what text the trans. 
lator used. On the whole he follows Knill’s 
text (including the debatable reading Prodigia 
in VIII, 3; but rejects, rightly, I think, his 
reprobos in IX, 8). There is no commentary 
in the way of footnotes to the text; only a brief 
summary of Manicheism in the introduction. 
The omission of an index is in large part con- 
pensated for by the full outline of contents. 
Only the chapter divisions of the book are 
given, not the sections. In the Foreword, it is 
stated that Augustine was made a bishop in 
396. It should be a year earlier. 

M. H. S., JR. 


John Amos Comenius: that Incomparable Mo- 
ravian. By Matthew Spinka. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. ix 
+177. $2.00. 

Historians of education have lavished de- 
served praise on this pioneer reformer in peda- 
gogy, the ‘‘Incomparable Moravian’’—the 
phrase is from Cotton Mather, our ultimate 
authority for the statement that Comenius was 
offered the presidency of Harvard—and stu- 
dents of Christian unity are increasingly recog: 
nizing him as one of the forerunners of the 
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modern ecumenical movement. Indeed, his 
life’s dominant passion, as Professor Spinka 
clearly brings out, might be characterized as 
unity through reality. By foree of cireum- 
stances the Moravian bishop became a citizen 
of the world, who would knit mankind more 
closely together in the bonds of sound learning 
spiritually interpreted and made universally 
accessible and genuinely attractive. 

No more competent person could have been 
found to tell the story of Comenius’ fruitful 
and in some respects tragic career than Dr. 
Spinka, who for the first time utilizes the edu- 
eator’s own account of his life and labors. 
For us today, that life, lived amid the chaos 
and hatreds of the Thirty Years War, holds 


yaluable lessons. 
P. V. N. 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal. By various 
authors. New York: Scribners, 1942, pp. 
ix + 284. $2.50. 

This book, consisting of essays in honor of 
Eugene William Lyman, is divided into three 
parts. Part One is a sketch of the life and 
significance of the work of Dr. Lyman. Part 
Two, the History of Liberal Theology, contains 
essays on the meaning of Liberalism, its spirit 
in the Bible, and its ever-present influence in 
the great religious traditions. Part Three, the 
Foundations of Liberal Theology, is more con- 
structive in nature, and here we find some of 
the ablest American theologians attempting, 
briefly, to lay a foundation for a theological 
Liberalism which shall be both ‘‘reasonable in 
its thought and vitally Christian in its faith.’’ 
This is a most interesting and valuable book. 
A reading of it makes it abundantly clear that 
Liberal Christianity can no longer be criticized 
as laying far too much emphasis on man, his 
need of worship, his scientific achievement and 
apparent self-perfectability. These essays show 
that modern Liberalism, as exemplified in the 
works of such men as John M. Moore, David 
E. Roberts, John C. Bennett, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Henry P. Van Dusen, Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, William Adams Brown, and others, 
is not a faith that loses itself in vagaries, but, 
on the contrary, is grounded in a definite body 
of doctrine, which, at the same time, allows for 
development and freedom to seek further for 
truth, The book should be ardently welcomed 

and widely read. 
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Science, Religion, and the Future. By Charles 
E. Raven. Macmillan, 1943, pp. x + 125. 
$2.00. 


Eight lectures delivered at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, arranged by the Divinity Faculty of 
the University and setting forth first of all the 
rise of the new problem, viz. the tension be- 
tween science and religion. It goes a long way 
back and, fortunately, Dr. Raven is not only 
a theologian but an expert biologist. He gives 
an authoritative outline of the rise of modern 
science and of its repeated collisions with the- 
ology. The story is brought down to the pres- 
ent day in the first four chapters: ‘‘The New 
Philosophy: seeing life whole;’’ ‘‘The Age of 
Transition: the childhood of science;’’ ‘‘The 
Conflict: a storm in a Victorian tea-cup;’’ 
‘*Aftermath: the ravages of war.’’ That is 
the first half of the book. The author then 
ealls for a new reformation and inquires 
whether or not we can achieve it. This will 
not be by way of a restoration of the past, 
in spite of many brilliant advocates and pro- 
tagonists of these days (the criticism of Nie- 
buhr on page 79 is significant). The final 
chapters deal with ‘‘The Intellectual Task: 
integrity;’’ ‘‘The Moral Task: sympathy;’’ 
and ‘‘The Religious Task: community.’’ 

It is not enough to say that the book is 
challenging! Instead it is a book which helps 
us to see clearly the challenge to religion, cer- 
tainly to theology, already involved in modern 
scientific thought—and in modern thought gen- 
erally which is widely influenced by science. 
What is needed is certainly not a return to the 
past, to the 13th century, to the 5th century, 
or to any other, but a march forward into the 
future. We have got to produce a better the- 
ology today than anything we have had in the 
past; and our religion has got to be more 
thoroughly grounded in a saving faith than 
ever before. Lip-service and the incantation 
of ancient formulas will not save us or safe- 
guard the church. And it is not enough for 
the church to think about saving itself. This 
whole modern world, largely dominated by sci- 
ence, itself needs that better theology. For the 
sake of its redemptive task, for the sake of its 
divine mission, the church must gird up its 
loins and press forward more valiantly than 
ever before. 

F. C. G. 
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_ A Guide for Church School Teachers. By Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller. Louisville: The 
Cloister Press, 1943, pp. x +125. $1.25. 


This book is ‘‘only the briefest introduc- 
tion’’ to religious education. Its attempts to 
trace the development of the movement, its 
theory, techniques, methods, and content, giving 
a limited list of materials and bibliography 
for a Church School library. It is intended 
for teachers, clergy, and parish workers in 
education, and might furnish the basis for 
teacher training in parishes and even diocesan 
groups. 

Being only an introduction and really too 
brief, it should be read and used with care. 
For example, Dr. Miller states rather dogmati- 
cally that segregation of the sexes is essential 
in the Junior and Intermediate Departments. 
He doubtless has his reasons for this, though 
he fails to give them, and many of us who 
have worked with these groups for years would 
take exception to it. 

One cannot but reflect that as there is so 
much left out of this introduction to Christian 
educational procedures, and as there is such a 
great need for more detailed information re- 
- garding these procedures, perhaps the author 
would have served his cause better by confining 
himself to a smaller area instead of attempt- 
ing to ‘‘throw his hat over the moon’’ in a 
hundred and twenty-five pages. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the book will 
be useful as an outline for teacher training, 
but will certainly need considerable supple- 
mentary materials. 


? .* A Preacher Looks at War. By Daniel A. 
Poling. New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 
xv-+101. $1.25. 


The title is inadequate. In this little book 
Dr. Poling looks not only at the present war 
but also and with equal realism at the coming 
peace. He respects the motives of the Con- 
scientious Objector but does not share his 
convictions, because he believes that failure 
to defend civilization against the Axis aggres- 
sion would result in evils worse than war. He 
looks forward to a just and durable peace, and 
in so doing he avoids wishful thinking by indi- 
eating the constructive work which must be 
done to make it conform to Christian principles. 


M. M. W. 


The book is a refreshing reminder that in 
spite of the pacifism which preceded the war 
the Church in America has not lacked leaders 
who could combine hatred of war with clear. 
eyed recognition of the historical situation, As 
such it deserves a cordial welcome. 


H. C. R, 


More Sermons from Margaret Street. By Dom 
Bernard Clements. New York: Morehouse. 
Gorham, 1943, pp. 93. $1.40. 


This little book contains fifteen addresses, 
mostly short, averaging about five pages each 
(though two considerably longer are on the 
Veni Creator and Spiritual Healing). There 
is no connection; they are entirely miscellane. 
ous and the dates cover a period from 1935 
to 1942. 

Of course one cannot place monetary value 
on such publications, still it is a pity they 
eannot be made available to our people in 
America more cheaply (these are probably 
obtainable in paper in England for two shil. 
lings or less); after all, one dollar and forty 
cents seems rather a lot to require for it. 

One is likely to ask wherein lies the chief 
appeal of these and other such sermons of Dom 
Bernard Clements? Probably most of all we 
like his simplicity, for he has a homely, simple 
way of expressing even difficult things. There 
are also wholesome quaint touches of humor, 
For instance, when he speaks of ‘‘not making 
a Rule too difficult and unattainable’’ he adds 
‘‘after all the idea of a Rule is that it shall 
be a Rule and not an exception.’’ Dom Clem- 
ents does not preach at us (probably this has 
the greatest appeal). We seem to see him sit- 
ting as on a level amongst us and not standing 
over us. His definite appeal is bound to bring 
response just because it so seems within our 
own reach, 


WwW. EC. 


Stars and Sand: Jewish Notes by Non-Jewish 
Notables. Edited by Joseph L. Baron. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1943, pp. xvii+ 555. $2.50. 


This is one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting anthologies to appear in many a year. 
Its purpose, clearly stated by the Editor, is to 
present ‘‘a compilation of more than four 
hundred brief statements and excerpts from the 
larger works of Gentile notables that breathe 
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the spirit of humaneness toward Israel.’’ The 
‘notables’? quoted extend back as far as 
Augustine and as far forward as Wendell L. 
Willkie. The excerpts are arranged into groups 
of fifteen topics which serve as chapters of the 
pook. The book is illustrated by reproductions 
of paintings or illustrations of statues of Jew- 
ish subjects by great Christian artists. This 
book should be warmly welcomed now that we 
read of the bitter anti-Semitism so rampant 
in the Axis countries. It makes abundantly 
clear a fact that must not be forgotten, namely, 
that the greatest minds and outstanding men 
of all the great nations have never ceased to 
recognize and fully appreciate the nobility of 
character and cultural achievements of the 
Jewish people. 
P. S. K. 


Cambridge Retrospect. By T. R. Glover. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1943, pp. xii 
+145. $2.00. 


Those who have studied in the University 
of Cambridge will find keen delight in these 
reminiscences. To others they will provide a 
partial insight into a great educational system 
very different from the American. To the 
present reviewer, the references to Gwatkin, 
Rendel Harris and F. C. Burkitt have special 
interest. The calm sense of the superiority 
of all things British is, one supposes, only to 
be expected. 

8. E. J. 


From a Japanese Prison. By Samuel Heaslett. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1943, pp. 
64. $0.60. 


Reams have been written by missionaries, 
newspapermen and others repatriated from 
Japan. This simple, moving account by the 
former Bishop of South Tokyo, an Irishman 
who became a C. M. S. missionary and rose 
to be Presiding Bishop of the Nippon Sei Kok- 
wai, is one of the best. It is not only an accu- 
rate record of Christian and non-Christian 
Japan in time of war, but also the report of 
a deep religious experience which shows the 
power of Christ. The effect of the booklet 
should be to confirm us in a double resolution: 
to break, once for all, the power of Japanese 
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militarism, and to help Japanese Christianity 

in every way in our power, once the door opens” 

8. E. J. 


Christianity and the Contemporary Scene. 
Edited by Randolph Crump Miller and 
Henry H. Shires. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1943, pp. viii + 231. $3.00. 


A reviewer tends to approach with some mis- 
givings a volume of essays by various writers, 
even when they are on a common theme. Too 
often important contributions lie buried in a 
Festschrift, to the despair of collectors of bib- 
liography. Too frequently the productions are 
of uneven excellence. But this is a most suc- 
cessful collection. It does real honor to the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacifie by pre- 
senting to the average reader an interesting 
and lively picture of many aspects of the con- 
temporary theological scene. 

For example, George Morrel’s essay will pro- 
vide many people with their first clear view of 
what is being done by French Protestant 
scholars and the theologians of the University 
of Lund, as well as what is going on in other 
European areas. Pierson Parker’s article on 
‘*The Jesus of History Today’’ is a call to 
theologians to take gospel research seriously 
and gives assurance that the quest does not end 
in scepticism. There are other contributions of 
equal value, as well as a few that are not quite 
so factual and more homiletical; but all are 


‘ 8. E. J. 


Anglicanism and South India. By Leonard 
Hodgson. Cambridge University Press, 
1943, pp. 26. $0.30. 

Canon Hodgson draws a distinction between 
the will of God for His Church when it shall 
have attained unity, and His will for it in its 
present divided state; his conclusion is that 
the South India plan should be given encourage- 
ment. Many of his arguments apply with equal 
force to the present Episcopal-Presbyterian 
negotiations, which presumably present fewer 
difficulties from his point of view; hence the 
pamphlet will be read with interest. 


8. E. J. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


APROPOS A REVIEW 


Editor of ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 


May I, in behalf of the Cloister Press, its 
editors and writers, thank the Rev. M. M. War- 
ren for his kind and very appreciative review 
of our Cloister Series of Church School Courses, 
and make one or two corrections and additions? 

1. Mr. Warren is mistaken in listing Dr. Me- 
Master’s Workbook, I Prepare for Confirma- 
tion, as a unit of the Cloister Series. It has no 
relation to the Series whatsoever. It was writ- 
ten entirely on the initiative of Dr. McMaster, 
and the Cloister Press was proud of the privi- 
lege of publishing it. 

2. The Series will continue through the High 
School Grades—Grade 9 having been published 
already, Climbers of the Steep Ascent by Mary 
Jenness; 10 and 11, by Randolph C. Miller and 
Frances Edwards, will appear in 1944, and 12, 
by Muriel Streibert Curtis, in 1945. 

3. The question of group grading is well 
raised and steps have already been taken in 
that direction. 

4. Just what constitutes an ‘‘expensive’’ se- 
ries? Taking a class of ten children and one 
teacher as a base, the average cost per indi- 
vidual is as follows (including teachers’ and 
pupils’ material) : 


Sincerely 


Kindergarten and Grade 1 . 
Grades 2, 3, and 5 

Grades 4, 6, 7, and 8 

Grade 9 


Comparison with other series will show that 
these prices are below the average for good 
Church School material. 

5. ‘*Monotony in the use of Work Books?’ 
They are only used in 4 grades—4, 6, 7, and 
8. The pupil’s book for Grade 3 is not techni. 
eally a Work Book. It was printed in th 
larger form so as to make possible the use of 
larger type and make it easier for children tp 
read. Also the different techniques employed 
in the composition of the Work Books, we be 
lieve, will make monotony very difficult. My 
Warren, however, is quite right in calling atten. 
tion to the danger in too wide use of Work 
Books and will be interested to know that we 
have resisted a great deal of pressure to use 
them all through our series. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and Mr, 
Warren for his kind article, 


yours, 
MAURICE CLARKE, 
Editor of The Cloister Series 


double column than single! 


OUR NEW FORMAT 


The new format of the Review has been adopted in response to the re- 
quest of the Government that paper should be conserved. Hard as it may 
be to explain, it is a fact that considerably more material can be printed 


The different quality of paper now used is 
also in response to a war time requirement. 
for we think that on both counts, format and paper, the new dress is an 
attractive one, and a decided improvement. 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW will be even easier to read than heretofore—and we 
hope, in consequence, will have many new readers! 


But we are not complaining, 


Henceforth, the ANGLICAN 
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